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sy Moth Infests 
750,000 New 


res in Two Years 
Areas in Eastern: 

States, Michigan 

Hit, USDA Reports — 


WASHINGTON — Tree-attacking 
psy moths have spread to some 
50,000 previously uninfested acres 
vermont, New York, Connecticut, 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, and 
a small spot in Michigan during 
> past two years, the U.S. Depart- 
nt of Agriculture has reported. 
ore 1954, the insect was found on 
me 30 million acres in New Eng- 
id and New York. 
4 summary of 1955 gypsy-moth 
ditions is included in the weekly 
operative Economic Insect Report 
ed by USDA’s Agricultural Re- 
rch Service. This insect or its 
bs have been found at points be- 
d previously known southern and 
stern limits of gypsy-moth infes- 
ion in recent surveys—from Long 
and to limited areas in northern 
Jersey and northeastern Penn- 
ania, to the southern foothills 
the Adirondacks and west to 
ica, in the Mohawk Valley of New 
rk. Limits of recent spread cannot 
conclusively determined until 
re extensive trapping is done, 
DA says. 
¢ gypsy moth feeds on many kinds 
rees and shrubs. Accidentally re- 
sed in this country in 1869, it was 
ned to a limited area for more 
80 years until the worst out- 
ak on record occurred in 1953. 
feral and state quarantines are in 


t's spread through commerce and 
sportation. Because of the re- 
it survey findings, revision of the 


brantine is being considered. 


Vigorous control measures have 
stricted estimated losses from 
(Continued on page 33) 


ct aimed at preventing the in- 


fa under regulation in the federal | 


Peanut Acreage 
Allotments Boosted 
For 1956 Crop 


—See Table on Page 33— 


WASHINGTON — An increase of 
40,342 acres in allotments for states 
producing Virginia and Valencia types 
of peanuts in 1956 has been an- 
nounced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

These states include Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, New Mexico, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee 
and Virginia. 

Last October, USDA announced a 
national allotment of 1,610,000 acres 
for all types of 1956-crop peanuts. 
The increase raises the national total 
for all types to 1,650,342 acres. The 
table on page 33 shows by states the 
1956-crop allotments. 


Soil Bank Seen 
Having Little Effect 
Industry 1956 


By JOHN OIPPERLY 
Croplife Washington Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—With time rapid- 
ly running out as Congress dillies and 
dallies over the pending farm legis- 
lation it may be appropriate that the 
fertilizer and pesticide industry throw 
all conjectures on the effect of the 
soil bank proposal on their sales this 
year out the window. 

As of now it’s anyone’s guess on 
the date that a bill can get through 


Southwestern Branch of ESA 
Hears Report of FDA Work; 


J. C. Gaines Named Chairman 


By LAWRENCE A. LONG 
Editor of Croplife 


FT. WORTH— Some 250 persons 
were in attendance at the fourth an- 
nual meeting of the Southwestern 


Branch of the Entomological Society . 


of America here Feb. 20-21. The meet- 
ing, held at the Texas Hotel, attracted 
entomologists and trade personnel 
from a broad area, with most of the 
conventioneers coming from Texas, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, and from 
across the border in old Mexico. 


Dr. J. C. Gaines, head of the de- 
partment of entemology, Texas 
A&M College, College Station, was 
named to head the Southwestern 
Branch for the coming year. 


He succeeds D. C. Earley, Port 


Fertilizer, & Chemical Co., Los Fres- 


nos, Texas. Other officers named in- 


| cluded Harvey L. Chada, Denton, 


if 100 
1953 1954 1958 
BUREAU _OF THE CENSUS 


of Croplife for the story. 


‘ ERPHOSPHATE PRODUCTION—Production of superphosphate in 1955 
led 2,810,806 short tons, for a 8% gain over the 1954 output of 2,287,900 
ion — according to the U.S. Department of Commerce. Monthly produc- 
=, , ° Shown on the above graph, prepared by the Bureau of Census, Industry 
Chemicals Branch, Department of Commerce. See page 1 of the Feb. 


Texas, vice chairman and Sherman 
W. Clark, Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., 
Houston, secretary-treasurer. P. J. 
Reno, Hercules Powder Co., Dallas, 
and R. C. Bushland, Kerrville, Texas, 
were named to the governing board 
of the branch. 

Over fifty prepared papers were on 
the two-day program. Subjects dis- 
cussed at the sessions covered experi- 
ments with different toxicants, sys- 
temics, cultural control of insects, 
public health aspects of pest control 
and a resume of the operation of the 
Miller Amendment to the Food and 
Drug Act. 

In discussing the Miller Amend- 
ment, R. E. Duggan, chief chemist of 
the New Orleans district of Food & 
Drug Administration told the group 
that despite some thoughts to the 
contrary, the new law does not 
change the basic requirement that 
foods in interstate commerce shall be 
free of dangerous quantities of pesti- 
cidal residues. 

“There is no reason to suppose that 


| there will be more seizures of foods 


in interstate commerce because of the 
amendment,” he declared. “In a 


sense,” he pointed out, “we have been . 


operating under a system of un- 
official tolerances since the passage 
of the Food and Drug Act in 1938.” 
The new provisions of the act estab- 
lish. a more convenient method of 
determining what is a safe residue 
and announcing this tolerance to the 
public, he added. 


In describing the activities of in- 
spectors, he assured his audience 
that when a situation is to be in- 
vestigated, “we will go in openly 
.-. and will make every effort to 
be helpful in connection with our 
inspectional activities, bearing in 
mind that our primary obligation 
is to the American consumer.” 


Mr. Duggan emphasized that the 
(Continued on page 5) 


Congress for presidential approval. 
The senators are talking—letting off 
steam on their pet projects—largely 
for the record that they can take 
back to their constituents. 


The position of this reporter is 
unchanged that the high rigid price 
support provisions of the Senate 
Bill S. 3138 will be defeated on the 
Senate floor. But what can happen 
after that in a conference between 
the two chambers is strictly crystal- 
ball gazing. 


However, the probable composition 
of the membership of the conference 
committee indicates that if the House 
is adamant and insists on its version 
of high price support the Senate con- 
ferees will concur. That condition is 
confusion compounded. 


It is still the responsible position 
of the Republican farm leaders that 
if the whole House gets a high price 
support bill there will be a veto which 
could not be over-ridden in the Sen- 
ate. This possibility is said to have 
been strengthened last week when 
President Eisenhower expressed his 
willingness to continue the White 
House burden for another term—a 

(Continued on page 37) 


Sales, Production of 
Coke Oven Ammonium 
Sulfate Gain in 1955 


WASHINGTON — Production and 
sales of coke oven ammonium sulfate 
showed increases in 1955 from their 
1954 levels, according to a prelimi- 
nary report by the Bureau of Mines, 
U.S. Department of the Interior. 

Production totaled 1,939,114,500 Ib., 
compared with 1,645,636,400 lb. in 
1954. Sales totaled 1,830,942,389 Ib., 
a gain from 1,638,967,393 Ib. in 1954. 


The Bureau of Mines points out 
that although 1955 sales increased 
12% over those of 1954, they were 
more than 100 million pounds less 
than production. As a result produc- 
ers’ stocks of coke oven ammonium 
sulfate totaled 404,945,429 lb. at the 
end of 1955, compared with 312,592,- 
422 lb. at the end of 1954. 
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Olin Mathieson 
Has Record Sales, 
Earnings in 1955 


NEW YORK — Record sales and 
earnings for 1955 were reported re- 
cently in a preliminary statement by 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp. Sales 
rose approximately 11% in 1955 over 
1954 and earnings jumped 17%. 

John M, Olin, chairman, and Thomas 
S. Nichols, president, noted a number 
of steps taken by the corporation to 
improve its activities in phosphate 
chemistry, cellulose chemistry and 
the nonferrous metals manufacturing 
fields. These included the addition of 
the phosphate chemical facilities of 
Blockson Chemical Co., Joliet, Il; 
the finalization of the company’s 
plans to enter the primary aluminum 
industry, and the integration of the 
Brown Paper Mill Co. timber lands, 
paper mill and paper converting 
plants at West Monroe, La. 

The statement noted that accord- 
ing to preliminary figures consoli- 
dated net sales of the corporation in 
the U.S. and Canada totaled $560,- 
480,000 in the 12 months ended Dec. 
31, 1955, rising from $502,478,000 in 
the previous year for an increase of 
approximately 11%. 

Net profits advanced to a record 
high of $44,558,000 in 1955, up from 
$38,075,000 in 1954, an increase of ap- 
proximately 17%. The 1955 profit was 
equal to $3.51 per common share, 
based on the average number of 
common shares outstanding during 
the year. This compared with $3.11 
per share in 1954 on the smaller aver- 


age number of shares outstanding 
during that year. 

After payment of all dividends, the 
amount of net income reinvested in 
the business amounted to $19,607,000, 
or 44% of the net profit, compared 
with $17,472,000 or 46% of net profit 
in 1954. These funds will be used for 
expansion of existing facilities, for 
financing a part of the corporation’s 
recently announced aluminum pro- 
gram and for other capital invest- 
ments. 

Total federal income taxes of the 
corporation amounted to $37,882,000 
in 1955, up from $30,450,000 in 1954, 
an increase of 24%. 


R. N. Conners to Head 
Bag Makers Unit Again 


.- EVANSTON, ILL.—R. N. Conners 
has been reelected president of the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn., it 
has been announced by the associa- 
tion. Mr. Conners is executive vice 
president of the Chase Bag Co. 

T. J. Semmes, president of the 
Semmes Bag Co., Memphis, Tenn., 
was reelected vice president. 

The association, comprising ap- 
proximately 30 firms which make tex- 
tile bags, is devoted to promoting the 
use of more textile bags. 


MOSQUITO CONTROL MEETING 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N.J.—Forty 
speakers will discuss new develop- 
ments in mosquito control during the 
annual three-day meeting of the New 
Jersey Mosquito Extermination Assn. 
at the Chalfonte Haddon Hall in At- 
lantic City, March 7-9. 
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INSTALL A 


STEWART-WARNER 


FOR 
UNIFORM 
APPLICATION 

of Anhydrous Ammonia 
secticide oF 
eed-Killer ose 


Here’s how a Stewart-Warner Farm 
ometer can help you save materi- 
and improve crops: 
y measuring over-the-ground speed 
and distance traveled..Can be installed 
on any tractor, fertilizer rig, spra 
combine or other wheeled 
2. Dial shows speeds up to 10 miles 
hour in ¥ mile graduations; records Bis 
tance in hundredths of a mile (52.8 ft.). 
3. Indicates instantly when adjustments 
in throttle setting or material flow are 
required—to maintain proper coverage. 


WARNER 


STEWART-WARNER 
ADVANTAGES 


Easy to Install! Universal mounting— 
can be used on any vehicle. 

Sturdy! Mechanism enclosed in cad- 
mium-plated steel case for protection 
against dust, rain, weather and shock. 
Accurate! Designed and tested to as- 
sure true measurement of speed and 
distance over any type of terrain. 
Inexpensive! Pays for itself in one sea- 
son in material savings. 


See your dealer, or write: 


STEWART- 


Instrument Division, 
1840 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 14, Iilinols 


Dept. CL-36 


Hercules Announces New 
Managerial Positions 
For Sales Personnel 


WILMINGTON — Four new posi- 
tions for managerial sales personnel 
of Hercules Powder Co.’s Naval 
Stores Department were announced 
here recently by Paul Mayfield, the 
department’s general manager. 

The new posts are: L. E. Anderson, 
sales manager, oxychemicals divi- 
sion; Richard J. Both, manager, Chi- 
cago district office; P. J. Reno, sales 
manager, agricultural chemicals di- 
vision, and Allen C. Gunter, man- 
ager, Dallas district office. 


Mr. Anderson for the past four 
years has been manager of the de- 
partment’s Chicago district office. 
Prior to assuming that position, he 
spent five years as manager of the 
department’s San Francisco: district 
office. He joined Hercules in 1937. 

Mr. Both, manager, Chicago dis- 
trict office, has been sales manager 
of the Naval Stores Department’s 
‘agricultural chemicals division. 


He joined Hercules in 1940, after 
graduating from Harvard. Since 1945 
he has been engaged in sales work 
for the Naval Stores Department, 
and has made several extensive for- 
eign trips to promote the sales. of 
toxaphene. 

Mr. Reno, sales manager, agricul- 
tural chemicals, has been manager of 
Naval Stores’ Dallas office for the 
past six years. A major part of his 
duties there has involved working 
with various southwestern state and 
federal agricultural agencies, cotton 
growers and manufacturers of toxa- 
phene dusts and sprays. Mr. Reno 
joined Hercules in 1941. ; 

Mr. Gunter, manager, Dallas dis- 
trict office, joined Hercules in 1952, 
as a technical representative at the 
Dallas office. Prior to joining Her- 
cules, he served as research ento- 
mologist with the Texas Agricultural 
Extension Service from 1947 to 1949, 
when he became extension entomolo- 
gist at Texas A&M. 


Weed Control Meetings 
Slated in Oregon 


CORVALLIS, ORE.— A series of 
one-day weed control meetings for 
highway maintenance workers and 
commercial chemical weed control 
men has been scheduled in- Oregon 
during March, reports Rex Warren, 
farm crops specialist at Oregon State 
College. 

Each meeting will open at 9:30 
a.m. and include discussions of the 
Oregon herbicide law, highway spray 
recommendations, uses of herbicides, 
ways to reduce spray hazards, and 
problems encountered in . spraying 
weeds and brush. 

Dates and places of meetings in- 
clude: 

March 5, Hillsboro; March 6, Til- 
lamook; March 7, Corvallis; March 
12, Eugene; March 13, Coquille; 
March 14, Medford; March 15, Kla- 
math Falls; March 19, The Dalles; 
March 20, Pendleton; March 21, 
Heppner; March 22, La Grande; 
March 27, Redmond; March 28, Can- 
yon City; March 29, Ontario. 


CHEMISTRY AWARD 

BERKELEY, CAL.— A University 
of California professor of chemistry 
was recently presented with the 
James Flack Norris Award for 1956 
in recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in the teaching of chemistry. 
Norris W. Rakestraw, professor of 
chemistry at the University of Cali- 
fornia’s Scripps Institution of Ocean- 
ography, accepted the award at a 
recent meeting of the Northeastern 
Section of the American Chemical 
Society at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. The award, given 
every two years by the Northeastern 
Section, is the only one in the field 
which specifically honors teaching. 


csc Sales, Net 
Earnings Gain, 


Expansion Planne 


NEW YORK—Sales of Co 
Solvents Corp. during 1955. fie 
$56,623,754, compared with 1954 sa] 
of $51,608,349. Consolidated net ea 
ings in 1955 were $3,451,813, a 
from $2,668,342 a year earlier, — 

The 1955 consolidated net earnin 
are equal to $1.31 a Share, includig 
extraordinary net income of 12¢ 
share, on 2,636,878 shares of commd 
stock. The 1954 net earnings repy 
sented $1.01 a share on the sa 
number of shares. 

J. Albert Woods, president, 
announced that the company stu] 
spend $10 million for expansion of j 
methanol and petrochemica] deriv, 
tives facilities. The expansion wi] i 
clude new construction at the c 
Sterlington, La., plant and expansic 
of facilities at the Terre Haute Ind 
plant. 


Dow Chemical Co. 


Opens New Office 
In Camden, N.J. 


MIDLAND, MICH. — The Do 
Chemical Co. has announced t 
opening of a new office in Camdey 
N.J., replacing the office former! 
maintained in Philadelphia. The ne 
office opened Feb. 27. 

Located at 400 Market St. in do 
town Camden, the office provides t 
necessary facilities for more effed 
tive servicing of markets in a six 
state area, according to Donald Wi 
liams, vice president and director 
sales, 

Mr. Williams said that the Ca 
den office will continue to handl 
the company’s major product line 
including general] chemicals, plastics 
agricultural chemicals and magnes 
um for customers in Pennsylvania 
Delaware, Maryland, southern Ne 
Jersey, Virginia and West Virginiz 
The staff consists of 24 salesme 
headed by Joseph G. Widua, ma 
ager, who joined the company i 
1945. 

Dow personnel will occupy the e 
tire first floor of a new buildin 
consisting of 7,700 sq. ft., provid 
ing almost 75% more area than a 
the previous location at 1400 S. Pen 
Square in Philadelphia. A feature i 
teletype service linking the offi 
with all Dow manufacturing opera 
tions in the company’s private lin 
system extending throughout th 
country. 


Davison Chemical 
Markets Fertilizer 
Containing Molybdenum 


BALTIMORE — Davison Chemica 
Co., Division of W. R. Grace & Co 
now is marketing a commercial fe 
tilizer which contains the trace ele 
ment molybdenum. The product 
Nurish, a water soluble 20-20-20 fe 
tilizer. 

Davison introduced Nurish abou 


‘gallons of water is sprayed on fru 


three years ago, but only recently i 
corporated molybdenum in the fo 
mulation. Originally developed {0 
garden and small home use, the pro¢ 
uct now is used by truck farme 
and orchard growers, the firm stated 

According to Climax Molybdenu 
Co., New York, more than 35 area 
in scattered sections of the U.S. 4 
now known to have molybdenum-d¢ 
ficient soils. At least a dozen crop 
are being treated commercially w't 
molybdenum chemicals, generally 40% 
plied as sprays or dusts or mixed b 
the user with fertilizer or other far 
chemicals. 

Nurish is packaged in 1 Ib. and & 
Ib. polyethylene bags and in 80 ]ij 
polyethylene-lined paper bags. In usm 
a solution of 3 Ib. of Nurish per 10 : 


or vegetables at recommended rateg™ 
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GIANT SERVANT AGRICULTURE 


Multiple loading docks at our Carlsbad plant 
speed cars on their way during this peak period. 


: | Such fast handling of orders brings efficient, 


dependable service to PCA’s many customers. 


- POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
iy CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . . Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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INSECT AND PLANT DISEASE NOTES 


Greater Dependence Placed 
On Pesticides in Virginia 


BLACKSBURG, VA. — Statistical 
evidence that farmers in Virginia are 
placing more and more dependence 
on agricultural pesticides to control 
many crop insects, has been sub- 
mitted by Dr. A. A. Muka, associate 
entomologist at Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute Experiment Station. 


He says that a recent survey 
showed that 18,067 acres of forage 
crops were sprayed for alfalfa wee- 
vil control last year and 51,175 
acres were treated for control of 

. pea aphids, spittlebugs and potato 
leafhoppers. 


The survey also revealed the pres- 
ence of 2,300 boom sprayers on farms 
in the state; 213 boom sprayers avail- 
able on a custom basis; 327 broadjet 
sprayers on farms and 21 broadjet 
sprayers available on a custom basis. 
A total of 2,871 low pressure sprayers 
was available for forage insect con- 
trol in the state in 1955. 

“This is all to the good,” Dr. Muka 
says. “Once alfalfa weevils infest a 
field, they usually cause damage year 
after year. If alfalfa is to be grown 
in the infested areas, insecticides will 
have to be used to protect the grow-' 
ing crop.” 

The State Department of Agricul- 
ture statistician’s report for 1955 
shows 220,000 acres in alfalfa, 530,261 
acres in clover and other legume for- 
age crops. 

The alfalfa weevil has been known 
in Virginia since 1952. It was first 
discovered in Utah in 1904, spread 
rapidly, and for 50 years has been a’ 
problem in 12 western states. East- 
ern growers felt secure, believing the 
insect from the dry West could not 
survive or prosper in the humid East. 
However, since the discovery of the 
alfalfa weevil in the East it has 
spread rapidly and is now causing 
damage in eight states. In Virginia, 
the insect is known to be in 64 coun- 
ties. 


Oklahoma Watching for 


Alfalfa Aphid Appearance 


OKLAHOMA CITY—Alfalfa grow- 
ers in Oklahoma are being alerted to 
the possibility of an infestation of 
spotted alfalfa aphid this year. Heavy 
infestations have been reported in 
the southeast, central and northwest 
counties of the state and the ex- 
tended drouth has been favorable to 
an increase in the insect’s population. 
Last season, the aphid damaged some 
fields of alfalfa in the state to the 

extent of 50% to 75%. 


South Carolina Computes 
‘Control Material Costs 


CLEMSON, S.C.—A recent compu- 
tation of specialists of the Clemson 
Extension entomology and plant di- 
sease work indicates that the amount 
spent for chemicals used for the con- 
trol of insects and crop pests in South 
Carolina in 1955, was $5,685,000. Cost 
of chemicals used for insecticides 
alone was estimated at $4,748,000 and 
for crop disease control, $791,000. 
Rodent control in the state cost: 
$146,000, according to the report. 


These amounts were smaller than 
those spent for similar control proj- 
ects in 1954, it is pointed out. The 
extension entomologists state that 
this situation is probably a refiec- 
tion of the light weevil population 
in the Piedmont and of unfavor- 
able conditions during the late 
growing season. It also reflects the 
cold damage to the peach crop 
which eliminated this important 
use of pesticides. 


“Since the appearance of organic 


hydrocarbon insecticides,” the report 
says, “there has been an increase in 
the number of farmers who apply in- 
secticides to control cotton insects. 
About 70% of the-state cotton grow- 
ers made an effort to control cotton 
insects in 1955. The average amount 
of dust applied per acre of cotton 
last season for insect control was 
only 30 lb. an acre. This is usually 
considered too little for maximum 
cotton production. 

“Approximately 85% of the cotton 
acreage last seasomwas planted with 
treated seed. Dusting and spraying 
by aircraft were widely practiced last 
season. 

“For the first time tobacco last sea- 
son unseated cotton as the leader in 
farm income in South Carolina. The 
control of tobacco pests accounted 


for a considerable portion of the in- 
secticides, fungicides, and nemato- 
cides used and was partly responsible 
for the good yields. 


“County agents estimate that 
15,800 farmers used parathion for 
aphid control and 13,495 used DDT 
and 10,526 used TDE (D-D) to con- 
trol tobacco budworm. About 55,000 
acres of the state’s tobacco acreage 
was dusted with either D-D or 
ethylene dibromide. Estimates of 
acreages on which insecticides were 
used for hornworm control range 
as follows: Dusted with TDE 52,000 
acres; sprayed with TDE 175,000 
acres; dusted with endrin 10,000 
acres; and sprayed with endrin 
13,000 acres. 


“In addition, progress was made in 
the control of stored grain insects, in 
the seed treatment of small grains, 
in the control of soybean insects, in 


_the treatment of pastures for control 


of armyworms and white grubs, in 


the control of pests of garden 
trucks, and in the control of vests | 


pests. Progress was also m . 
control of household 
and in the chemical control of weet 


Early Season Insect 
Survey Made in Georgia 


ATHENS, GA.—Recent insect 
veys made in South Georgia revealed 
no insects nor damage on Small graj 
or onions. However, moder at et 
heavy infestations of aphids we 
found on cabbage in Colquitt, Broo 
and Lowndes counties. C. R. Jorda 
extension entomologist and projec 
leader, states that these pests can b 
controlled by the use of 1% paralmevelY igh 
thion dust or 4%-5% opriate state 

malathion 4105 may be 

at 20 to 30 Ib. an acre. Sprays may equiremel 
used in the place of dusts. (Emphasj fi ments are ™ 
is made on the necessity for reading The speaker I 
label instructions as to timindllmy the chemical 
and mixtures.) ’ Lech program: 


soUTHWI 


(Continued 


orstate shipmen 
crop or an al 
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These thoroughly 
control 


Toczruer, these three powerful Shell insecticides effectively 
control most major pests that attack important crops. At the 
present time, continuing experiments and research promise even 
~ Wider uses. Here are some of the major crop pests successfully 


- controlled by aldrin, dieldrin,-and endrin. 


COTTON — Aldrin, dieldrin, endrin 
control such major cotton pests as 
boll weevil, thrips, cutworms, flea- 
hoppers, plant bugs. Endrin controls 
boll and bollworms. 
ith aldrin dieldrin, sim 
add DDT for bollworms. ad 


CORN—Aldrin in the soil controls 
rootworms, wireworms, white grubs, 
seed corn maggots and other sub- 
surface pests . . . aldrin is also used 
extensively for soil insect control on 
many other crops. 


PUBLIC HEALTH PESTS—Dieldrin 
m itoes, i 
tops mosqui fleas, 


TOBACCO—Endrin controls horn- 
worms, budworms, grasshoppers, 
flea beetles, and cabbage worms. 


To help you achieve the most effective aldrin, dieldrin, and 
endrin formulations, Shell provides the finest in technical 
service ... and field representatives who work with growers, 
county agents, and extension entomologists. Also, powerful 
advertising at the right time helps you make sales. Write for 
the very latest in technical information on these three out- 


VEGETABLES—Dieldrin cont 
tuber flea beetle larvae, Colo 
potato beetles, sweet potato wee 
onion thrips, cabbage magg 
loopers and many other insecté 
tacking vegetables. 


FRUIT PESTS —Dieldrin cont 
plum curculio, lygus bugs, § 
bugs. 


NURSERY AND GARDEN PES 
_Dieldrin controls such well-kq 
garden destroyers as ants, ' 
grubs, chinch bugs, 
gladiolus thrips, and others. 


SEED TREATMENT —Dieldrin 
trols: true and false wirew0 
seed corn maggots, ants. 
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Sity for reading 
S as to timing 


not only good products to control 
pests, but also in providing accurate 


information on the use and limita- 


tions of each particular pesticide of- 
fered. 

He added the thought, however, 
that no matter how much effort is 
put into preparing complete labels for 
the protection of users, this informa- 
tion must be heeded by the consumer 
before it is fully effective. 

“It is extremely unlikely that ex- 
cessive residues will be found on 
crops where label instructions have 
been read and followed carefully,” 
he observed. 

In closing, Mr. Duggan emphasized 
that all pesticides must be used ac- 
cording to strict label directions, on 
the crops specified, in the amounts 
specified and at the times specified. 
He urged representatives of the agri- 
cultural chemical industry to cooper- 
ate with FDA and the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in continually 
reminding users to “read the label.” 

J. C. Gaines, head of the depart- 


ment of entomology, Texas A&M 
College, discussed the effect of in- 
sect damage on the quality as well 
as the yield of cotton. He reminded 
that in the past, the tendency has 
been to place more emphasis on the 
losses in yields than on the quality 
of the cotton. 


“It is now recognized that the 
yield losses constitute only a part 
of the losses caused by insects,” he 
said. “Since the cotton merchant 
buys on a quality basis, it is to. 
the planter’s advantage that he 
protect his crop from insect dam- 
age in order to produce highest 
quality cotton for marketing.” 


Dr. Gaines pointed out that dam- 
age occurring in the early stages of 
development of the cotton plant prob- 
ably has no great effect on the qual- 
ity of the product. But when damage 
is done after the bolls have developed, 
the quality of both the lint and the 
seed is affected. : 

“Insects such as aphids, spider 
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mites and leafworms often defoliate 
the plants, causing the lint to be im- 
mature and weak,” he said. “Boll wee- 
vils, bollworms, hemipterous bugs and 
pink bollworms attack the bolls and 
bring about serious injury to the lint 
and seed, thus reducing the quality 
and the market value.” 


In addition to partially defoliating 
the plant and causing premature 
opening of the bolls, cotton aphids 
may produce “honeydew,” which con- 
taminates the lint and interferes with 
spinning. 

“This sugary substance furnishes 
an excellent media for the growth of 
a fungus which in turn stains the 
fiber,” he said. “Where this condition 
exists, buyers refuse to pay the maxi- 
mum price for the cotton.” 

In recent years spider mites have 
come to be recognized as pests of . 
cotton which cause losses in yields 
as well as in quality, Dr. Gaines said. 
He added that infestations of mites 
in Louisiana have reduced cotton 
yields by as much as 45%. “In addi- 
tion to this loss, there was a reduc- 
tion in the weight, viability, and oil 
content of the seeds,” he said. 


A chain reaction follows defolia- 
tion by the leafworm which in turn 
causes premature opening of the bolls 
and makes possible green stains from 
the excrement of the larvae. This 
stain is particularly noticeable fol- 
lowing showers. Buyers reduce the 
market price of cotton considerably — 
because of this stain. 


Also, yellow spots which have been 
observed in cotton, are now known 
to be associated with a fungus which 
in turn is associated with insects such 
as boll weevil, bollworm and pink 
bollworm, all of which make exit 
holes in the boll. Hemipterous insects 
also puncture the boll, producing an 
entry for fungus, Dr. Gaines said. 
Some species of hemipterous insects 
are known to stain the lint. 


The pink bollworm, Dr. Gaines con- 
tinued, not only reduces the quality 
of the lint, but reduces the seed 
turnout per bale, as well. “In south 
Texas in 1952, it was estimated by 
workers in the Entomology Research 
Branch that the loss in seed as a re- 
sult of the pink bollworm was about 
72 lb. seed per bale,” he said. 


Despite the fact that 1954 was a 
dry year and therefore one in which 
pink bollworm damage was at a mini- 
mum, a study made that year by the 
University of ‘Texas revealed that cot- 
ton was reduced one grade and 1/32 
of an inch in staple length, due to 
pink bollworm damage. 


“The average difference between 
the value of the control cotton and 
blend of injured cotton was $15 a 
bale, while the average difference 
between the control cotton and the 
worst damaged cotton in each sam- 
ple studied, was greater than $60 
a bale,” Dr. Gaines reported. 


In describing slides shown on a 
screen, Dr. Gaines said that damage 
to quality was not severe in tests 
made, until the infestation reached 
at least 75% injured bolls with a 
minimum of 2 worms per boll. “It 
will also be noted that severe infes- 
tations of pink bollworm reduced the 
yield and quality as much as $113 an 
acre,” he said. “The reduction in 
quality alone amounted to 8¢ a pound, 
or $42 an acre. It is believed that 
reductions in quality would be even 
greater in years in which the rain- 
fall is normal or above.” 


That outstanding results have been 
obtained through systemic seed treat- 
ment techniques was reported in a 
paper authored by C. R. Parencia, 
J. W. Davis and C. B. Cowan, Jr., 
USDA, ARS, entomology research 
branch, Waco, Texas. 

The paper reported progress to 
date for control of early-season cot- 
ton insects with American Cyanamid 
Co.’s product “Thimet,” and two 
other products coded 12008 and 12009, 
also made by Cyanamid. 

Tests were made against thrips, 
cotton aphid, a leaf miner, cotton 


(Continued on page 8) 
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Scenes From the Middle West 


Agronomist-Industry Meeting 


AT MIDDLE WEST SOIL MEETING—College agronomists, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture personnel and representatives of the fertilizer industry con- 
verged on the Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Feb. 16-17, when the Middle 
West Soil Improvement Committee held its annual agronomist-industry meet- 
ing. The photos on this page, furnished through courtesy of MWSIC, picture 
a few of the 600 persons registered for the event. Across the top, left to right: 
Zenas H. Beers, MWSIC secretary, Chicago; Prof. P. J. Chapman, University 


of Wisconsin; Kasper Peter, Phillips 


Chemical Corp.; Dr. John R. Taylor, Jr., 


Grand River Chemical Division, Deere & Co., Tulsa, Okla.; Dean Gidney, U.S. 
Potash Co., New York; Bob Gibbs, Grand River Chemical Division; Dr. W. H. 
Pierre, lowa State College, Ames; John L. Sanders, Mississippi River Chemi- 
cal Co., St. Louis, Mo., and Dr. E. R. Duncan, Iowa State College. At right, 
first photo, H. R. Lathrope, Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., 
Indianapolis; F. A. Houk, Federal Chemical Co.; W. A. Seay, University of 


Kentucky, and Ray White, Spencer 


Chemical Co., Kansas City, Mo. Second 


photo: Dr. George C. Smith, University of Missouri; Warren Huff, Duval 
Sulphur & Potash Co., Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co.; Wendell Hoover, Jr., Ashcraft- 
Wilkinson Co., and Dr. John Falloon, University of Missouri. Third photo: 
J. E. Bussart, John P. Eastwood, and Lloyd L. Stitt, all of Velsicol Chemical 
Corp. Fourth photo: Walter C. Hurlburt, U.S. Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Kermit ©. Berger, University of Wisconsin, and Dr. Malcolm H. McVickar, 
National Plant Food Institute, Washington, D.C. Bottom photo: Dale Friday, 


Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical 


& Dye Corp.; W. B. Copeland, Smith- 


Douglass Co., and H. L. Garrard, American Potash Institute. For a story of 
the meeting see page 1 of the Feb. 27 issue of Croplife. : 


Sales Program “PLAYIN’ POSSUM”? 


Awaken it with PRIVATE LABELS! 


If your sales program some- 
times “lays down and plays 
dead” then it’s high time 
you discover the magic of 
packing your products under 
your private labels for dis- 
tribution in your market. 


If you’re tired of pushing 
the same old lines (but at 
varying prices) as every 
competitor in your territory 
... if you're tired of seeing 
repeat orders lost to competi- 
tion then you owe it to your- 


300 S. THIRD-CL-3-—KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 


self to investi ate ivate 
labels today! . 


Through private labeling 
you are assured an exclusive 
on your high quality line in. 
your market . .. Your cus- 
tomers can’t reorder from: 
anyone but YOU! 


Private Brands, Inc., és 
ready with a complete service 
to help you “awaken sleep- 
ing sales” in your market! 
It will pay you to investi- 
gate today! 


Write, Wire, Phone for Particulars 


PRIVATE BRANDS, INc. 
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Northwest Group Names 


land in March or early April. On 
steep hilly farms, Mr. Parsons sees 


pugher Selling Ahead This 


A A lj spreader for | Soil Improvement 
ear for Aerial Applicators, | 


Burt, N.Y., killed mice in his orchard 
with poisoned cracked corn flown row 
by row about Sept. 15 and Nov. 1. He 
used 100 Ib. of cracked corn, 2 Ib. 
zinc phosphide, 1 to 2 qt. of soybean 
oil and % oz. of ofl soluble methyl 
green dye. The dye discouraged birds 
from eating the poisoned corn. 


directors of the Pacific Northwest 
Plant Food Assn. meeting in Yakima, 
Wash., recently approved new mem- 
bers of the Soil Improvement Com- 
mittee. 

Selected to represent industry were 
Frank Taylor, Oregon - Washington 
Fertilizer Co., Seattle, and Paul Wil- 
lard, Meeker-Hughes Co., Salem, 
Ore. Also approved was Herbert 
Fletcher of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture of Boise, Idaho. 


hio-Indiana Conference Hears 


hasten drying of that crop for early 
picking. “We can do as much damage 
with desiccants on corn as we used 
to do with early cutting,” Dr. Wil- 
lard said. Corn that would make 75 
bu: per acre puts enough dry matter 
into ears every 24 hours to raise the 
yield one bushel, Dr. Willard found 
at the critical maturing stage. ‘The 
best you could do by killing the corn 


fertilizers, insecticides and 
controlling chemicals over} 
farms Will have tougher 
_, in 1956; they should cut | 
dent rate now running 
10,000 hours of flying; NEW . 
pe e more 
increase the hazard 


PUBLICATIONS AVAILABLE 


CLEMSON, S.C.—Revised editions 
of two publications giving ‘informa- 


ts and helpe | leaves at this stage would be to | tion of interest to tobacco growers 
ilo were the keynotes of an shorten the time for picking by a | im South Carolina are now being dis- Spring Meeting Set 
, annual Ohio-Indiana a day or two,” he said. tributed by the Clemson Extension 
aviation conference held Feb. Service. They are Circular 291, To- SAN JOSE, CAL. — The spring 


of Ohio State Uni- | 
ity at Columbus. 


B. Taylor of the Ohio 
rts 75 appli- 


John Parsons of the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station saw a 
place for the plane in broadcast- 
ing nitrogen fertilizers on wheat 
before a spreader could get on the 


bacco Plant Production, and Informa- 
tion Card 82, Tobacco Insect Control 
Chart. Copies may be obtained from 
county agents or from the Clemson 
Publications Department. 


meeting of the Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn. will be held May 15 
at Hotel Clark in Los Angeles, C. O. 
Barnard, executive secretary, has an- 
nounced. 


men engaged in flying 
versity’s aviation center, Dom | 
bott field. 
rs will pull the purse strings 
1956, Riley Dougan, 
economist of Ohio, predicted. 
ey will use ground equipment on = 
4. The p'ane applicator will have 
show greater benefits, if he takes 
more cash this year,” Mr. Dou- 
said. 
ident rates among applicators 
ied little over the past four years, 
onding to Jay McCausland of Al- 
town, Pa., district Civil Aeronau- 
Administration office. “Accidents 
be fewer when we have better 
ferstanding of aircraft perform- 
» and limitations and some fool- 

bof reminder of these limitations,” ; 

said. FOR FARMERS . 
ere is more profit in operating | 
bund equipment than in plane op- 
tion, said Irvin Mount of Marion, 
1 He uses both kinds. His cost 
res showed slightly higher net 
Mmurns per acre on his tractor- 
mayer equipment. The ground 
lipment averages about 40 acres 
the plane’s 200 acres per day, 
wever. 
controlling legume insects, R. T. 
trly, Purdue entomologist, report- 
granular materials sifted to 
bund level gave better kill than 
low gallonage spraying by plane. 
Poisonous residues on edible crops 
buld cause the plane operator “‘lit- 
worry,” said J. J. Davis of Pur- 
t University’s entomology depart- 
mit, provided the applicator reads . 
pstered labels and follows recom- 
mended practices. The Miller Amend- 
2 mt to the Food and Drug Act 
sf it more important to control 
early in the growing season 
ito never use persistent or other- 
questionable materials late in 
season, he said. 
wad are now flying about 500,- 
hours annually to protect: crops, 
‘G Farleman of Standard Ofl Co., 
tland, commented in his talk on 
Mlling chemicals safely. First crop 
re was in 1918 with materials 
' were a lot safer to handle, he 
Farleman listed these cau- 
with the newer pesticides: 
~ Contact with the skin. Use res- 
Mors or gas masks and wear gog- 


eultu 


FOR you. ee 
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extra prott for sme) 


The need for sulfate of magnesium and 
sulfate of potash for the profitable production of a wide 
variety of crops in many farming areas is shown by research 
carried on by many agricultural colleges. : 
Consistent advertising in farm papers, and on radio and 
billboards is telling farmers that the most effective way to 
supply soluble magnesium and potash is to use a quality 
mixed fertilizer containing Sul-Po-Mag. We're building 


Ai Maw Manica, 


the planes clean. Stay ; POTASH DIVISION wine: 
Pot dust, mist or spray filled consumer acceptance for your premium grades—so cash in gE SMe ace 
e by your fertilizer manufac- 
on the growing demand asking 


Goleman, Ohio extension en- 
€ave the applicators 
of 24 pests 


turer for grades containing Sul-Po-Mag for use on soils that 
are low in magnesium and potash. Look for the analysis on 
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fleahopper and the overwintered boll 
weevil, during the 1954 and 1955 sea- 
sons. 


In the first season’s tests, effec- 
tive control of thrips was obtained 
for 83! weeks after emergence, and 
some control was obtained for an 
additional week. Control of cottcu 
aphid was obtained for 41. weeks, 
the paper stated. 


In 1955, most of the plots were 
planted under good germinating con- 
ditions and 1 Ib. an acre dosages of 
Thimet and 12008 did not affect plant 
emergence, although heavy rain com- 
ing the day after planting reduced 
emergence in one planting. 

Thrips control was obtained for five 
weeks after plant emergence, but at 
the end of six weeks, infestations ap- 
proached that of the check plots. A 


single-pound dosage of Thimet gave 
better control than did a half-pound 
application, and compared favorably 
with an insecticidal treatment applied 
at weekly intervals through the early- 
season control period. 


“When adult cotton fleahoppers 
were installed on caged plants in the 
single-pound per acre Thimet seed 
treatment, 17, 21 and 28 days after 
plant emergence, the mortalities were 
80.6, 46.6 and 5%, respectively,” the 
paper reported. “Field records. indi- 
cated control was obtained four weeks 
after plant emergence.” 

The paper reported that when over- 
wintered boll weevils were introduced 
on caged plants in the plot where 
one-pound-per-acre of Thimet had 
been used as a seed treatment, mor- 
talities of the insects were 88, 63.2 
and 33.2%, respectively, for 15, 21 
and 28 days after plant emergence. 
No kill was obtained after 32 days, 
the authors said. 


Field records showed the same 


trend and control were obtained four 


to five weeks after plant emergence 
under conditions of moderate popu- 
lations. It was pointed out, however, 
that effectiveness did not persist long 
enough for control to be comparable 
to that obtained with a conventional 
early-season insecticidal treatment. 


From the standpoints of appear- 
ance, growth and increased blooming, 
the treated plants excelled over the 
checks, it was pointed out. The seed- 
treated plants “compared favorably 
with a complete control insecticidal 


_ treatment except in instances when 


cotton fleahoppers or over-wintered 
boll weevils in injurious numbers 
were involved,’ the authors concluded. 


That some resistance to lindane 
has been found in attempts to con- 
trol infestations of screw-worm was 
reported in a paper presented by 
H. M. Brundrett, USDA, Kerrville, 
Texas. In reporting the results of a 
field survey on the performance of 
screw-worm larvacides, he described 


details of tests conducted to deter- . 


mine definitely whether or not the 
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FOR FERTILIZERS—FOLIAR APPLICATION—FEEDS 


> MANGANESE SULFATE 
65% Mn SO.. Designed specifically for inclusion in 


mixed fertilizer or direct applicat 
NU-—-M 


Minimum 41% Manganese as metallic. A neutral, 
finely divided, water insoluble form of nutritional 
Manganese designed specifically for direct foliar 
application as a spray or dust or in combination with 


other foliar applied pesticides. 


ion to the soil. 


)mancanous OXIDE—TENNESSEE NU-MANESE 
Minimum 48% Manganese as metallic. For fertilizer 
mixing, direct foliar application, direct soil applica- 


tion, and animal feeds. 


_. PSPRAY-DUST MIXTURES 
Tennessee’s Nu-Z, Nu-Iron, Nu-M and Tri-Basic 
Copper Sulfate are especially suited for use-in pre- 
paring nutritional and fungicidal spray and dust 


mixtures and for use in mixed fertilizers, 


COR 


TENNESSEE 


FOR SAMPLES OR LITERATURE MAKE REQUEST ON YOUR FIRM'S LETTERHEAD. 


TENNESSEE PORATION. 


pest had developed resistance 
Smear 335 under normal ranch d 
ditions. 

Contributing to the resistance 
Brundrett said, were the mild 
ters experienced recently, which 
lowed the over-winter surviya] 
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West 
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resistance to the succeeding gend 
tion. 


- Normally, the speaker said, 
screw-worm population in Texa 
reduced each winter to survivors 
a few counties along the Rio Gra 
or below. This interruption of g 
ceeding broods breaks the chain 
any resistance that might deve 
The infestations of the follo 
spring would be from non-resist 
flies migrating from Mexico. 
Brundrett said that “this gro 
tolerance will probably continue u 
another severe winter again red 
the population to scattered scré 
worm flies along the Rio Grande.” 


In making the tests under raj 
conditions, Smear 335 was applied 
157 cases of’ screw-worm infestat 
and close observations were made 
to results. Larvae from treat 
wounds crawled for about 4 to 
days, then died, or attempted 
pupate. However, no flies emer 
from any. of the puparia develo 
from treated larvae, he reported. 
the other hand, the checks, w 
developed maggots collected bef 
treatment, pupated in 48 hours 3 
from these pupae, flies emerged a 
9 to 11 days. 

In summary, Mr. Brundrett 
scribed EQ-335 as “a slow killer, 
still very effective and one agai 
which screw-worms have appare 
developed some tolerance, but no 
survival resistance.” 


Dr. B. A. Porter, president of 
Entomological Society of Ameri 
parent organization to the So 
western Branch, greeted the gr 
at the Feb. 20 session and repo 
on progress being made in the E 
toward streamlining its general 
tivities, particularly in regard 
publications. 

The annual banquet was held 
20 at the Texas Hotel, with 
Durham, Fort Worth Star-Teleg 
farm editor, acting as master of cé 
monies. Entertainment was provi 
by “Stammering Sam,” a local aq 
who told the group all about his 
invention, a spraying and dusting 
plane that could fly “low and slq 
and would stall at 12 miles an h¢ 

The program committee compr 
D. F. Martin, College Station, Te 
John Landrum, USDA, Waco, Te 
and Howard Teer, Pennsylvania § 
Manufacturing Co., Bryan, Tex 
Local arrangements were made bh 
committee headed by Hugh S 
Pittsburgh Agricultural Chemical 
Dallas; Clyde Bower, Oklah¢ 
Board of Agriculture, Oklah¢ 
City; M. D. Moore, E. I. du Pon 
Nemours & Co., Inc., Fort Wo 
Ralph L. Morris, John Powell & 
Dallas; P. J. Reno, Hercules Pow 
Co., Dallas, and Byron Willia 
Agricultural Specialties, Dallas. 

Next year’s meeting will be 
at San Antonio, Texas, it was 
nounced. Exact dates will be ch¢ 
later. 


Neosho Fertilizer 
Reelects Officers 


CHANUTE, KANSAS. — Off 
and directors of Neosho Ferti 
Inc., were reelected at a meetin 
stockholders recently. They are 5 
ton Propst, president; Dee D. M 
ell; first vice president; Weaver Bl 
second vice president; Robert B 
secretary; James F. Cooper, treé 
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Control Opportunities Stressed 


TO — Practical ap- 
weed control prob- 
Moth in the western U.S. and 
under” in New Zealand were 
‘ t the joint meeting of the 
California Weed Con- 
rences here and on the campus of 


» University 0 
pp, 15-17. 
The report on New Zealand s prog- 
in the battle against So 
; in the opening 
Hall the State Fair 
sunds at Sacramento by Dan Wat- 
hs of Ivon Watkins, Ltd., New 
mouth, New Zealand. Speaking on 
Heed Problems and Recent Control 
bthods in New Zealand, he. re- 
rted that the biggest unsolved 
sblem seems to be weeds of root 
id other crops which were grown 
winter feed for sheep and wie 

fornia’s governor, Goodwin J. 
-” prevented by illness from at- 
nding the conference, sent a mes- 
ge through W. C. Jacobsen, Cali- 
mia director of agriculture, in 
ich he said: pee 
“Our state department of agricul- 
ghee oe that in the US. 
ch year losses attributable to weeds 
i the cost of controlling them 
ounts to about $4 billion. 


“In California alone, losses from 
eeds and the cost of weed control 
ill run not less than $200 million 
ach year. California growers are 
rogressive people; I am sure that 
hey are constantly aware of the 
mportance of weed control, and 
hat they really are doing Some- 
hing about it.” 


The governor noted that climatic 
nditions make weed control a year- 
nd problem in California. To cope 
ith this challenge, he said, there 
¢ not only weed control experts 
the state level but at the county 
vel as well. 


‘Through the watchfulness of these 
ate and county officials, the de- 
tion of new weeds is helpful to 
tly discovery and application of 
measures,” Gov. Knight’s 
essage said. “In the past this sur- 
FY program has turned up several 
ajor weed species in the incipient 
age of their infestation. By find- 
g them before they have spread, 
d by attacking them vigorously 
here they are, many of these new 


eeds have been stopped before be- 
ming widespread.” 


Dr. A. E. Carlson, manager, agri- 
altural chemicals sales, E. I. du 
pnt de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, 
Scussed the topic “Substituted Urea 
erbicides,” 
Some day, we may be able to 
ite a prescription for chemical 
ee Killers just as we now balance 
feed ration according to nutrient 
dutements, or plan a soil-building 
pogram on the basis of a soil test,” 
te Tailor-made weed killers, 
ae to fit specific conditions, now 
Possible as research workers 
wend their knowledge of the fam- 
pot Substituted urea compounds. 
Du Pont Co. has invested 
ow million in research to de- 
p ie substituted urea weed kill- 
“tls does not include any plant 


estment, 


Department of Agriculture 
he ‘cate that in various west- 

hand-weeding, hoeing 
oe vating (which are essential- 

Practices) take up 

the preharvest man-hours 
80 into crop production. 


‘Tome of the ones where costs 
Sag include cotton, onions, 
beets and dry 
There is considerable chal- 


 f cut this kind of labor 


investment — and chemical weed 
killers look like one good way to 
do it.” 


The preventive phase of weed con- 
trol was described by Victor P. Oster- 
li, extension agronomist at the Uni- 
versity of California, Davis. 


“Preventive weed control begins 
with the initial planning of a pas- 
ture layout,” he said. “Proper land 
grading and provisions for drainage 
to handle the excess surface water 
are essential. This permits proper ir- 
rigation which will give the desired 
pasture plants the best opportunity 
for maximum growth and forage pro- 
duction. Poor land preparation on the 
other hand with water standing ex- 
cessively long, encourages the trou- 
blesome weedy plants. 


“Periodic mowing of pastures 


Western, California Conferences 


throughout the growing season is an 
effective and economical way of con- 
trolling weeds. Chemicals are another 
tool in pasture and weed control. 
They are most effective when proper- 
ly used along with other known good 
management practices. 

“Pastures are grazed too closely 
and continuously, and those with low 
soil fertility tend to become weedy 
more quickly. Properly fertilized pas- 
ture plants offer strong competition 
to likely troublesome weedy species,” 
Mr. Osterli said. 

Other speakers at the opening ses- 
sion includea W. W. Allen, Dow 
Chemical Co., Midland, Mich., and 
Henry A. Wolf, weed specialist, Wash- 
ington Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 

Mr. Allen, who is president of the © 
National Agricultural Chemicals 
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Assn., spoke on the Miller amend- 
ment regulating the spray residue 
of pesticides. Mr. Wolf told of the 
cost of weed control in the State of 


Washington. 


W. A. Harvey, weed specialist of 
‘the University of California Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, saw the 
brushland of the state as its most 
valuable frontier as expanding cities 
encorach on agricultural lands. 

Of California’s 100,000,000 acres of 
land, 25,000,000 are barren desert 
acres, 25,000,000 acres are in forests, 
27,000,000 in brushland, 10,000,000 in 
grassland, 10,000,000 in crops and 
3,000,000 in built-up areas, Mr, Har- 
vey said. 

“The brushland,” he said, “is our 
real frontier. While it is almost 
totally useless except for wildlife, it 
can be converted through vegetation 
control, to desirable grazing land.” 

Mr. Harvey explained that as cities 
encroach upon the farmland, the 
farmer moves into the grassland to 
plant crops, and it is mandatory to 
extend the dwindling grassland into 
the brushy areas. 

Regarding the addition of brush- 
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land to the productive capacity of a 
state, Oliver A. Leonard, associate 
botanist of the University of Califor- 
nia at Davis, told of a new approach 
to the brush control problem. 

“The most important place chemi- 
cals have in controlling woody 
plants,” he said, “is probably in com- 
bination with other methods of con- 
trol. The naive may think that this 
has been rather well investigated; 
however, when one sees the list of 
projects and proposed projects pre- 
pared by various personnel of the 
University of California involving 
only the ‘ancient’ methods of control, 
then one should realize how very lit- 
tle the field of chemical control has 
been studied. 

“Some examples of the use of 
chemicals in combination with the 
old methods are as follows: 1. The 
use of chemicals for controlling live 
oak and other sprouts, following bull- 
dozing and fire. 2. The use of chemi- 
cals by aircraft following the crush- 
ing and burning of mixed chaparral. 
3. The use of chemicals following the 
chain sawing of trees. 4. Use of chemi- 
cals to kill trees and brush, followed 
by burning. 5. Use of chemicals on 
chamise, followed by burning. 6. Use 
of chemicals on ‘mixed’ coastal brush, 
followed by burning, seeding and re- 
spraying. 


“Since chemicals representa 
‘new’ approach to the brush control 
problem, it is expected that numer- 
ous discoveries will be made—with 
the chemicals already available; in 
addition to this, the possibilities 
with chemicals yet to be discovered 
presents an interesting and chal- 
lenging future to those of us who 
are interested in the control of 
woody plants.” 


Discussing the “Regulatory Phase of 
Weed Control in California” Robert 
M. Howie, Riverside County agricul- 
tural commissioner, stressed four 
points: plant quarantine inspection, 
survey detection and plant identifi- 
cation, noxious weed control and reg- 
ulation and control of commercial 
weed control operators and weed con- 
trol chemicals. 

A. O. Jensen, American Cyanamid 

Co., said that the “ever-increasing 
floods of new chemicals” have brought 
about a change in the personnel of 
companies engaged in the agricultural 
chemicals business. 
_ Speaking on “Agencies Involved in 
Weed Control in California—What Is 
Being Done and What It Costs,” Mr. 
Jensen said that “The trend away 
from strictly sales personnel and 
towards more highly trained agricul- 
tural technicians is increasing in 
momentum yearly in industrial com- 
panies here in the West. Today over 
75% of the men in research and sales 
of agricultural products are agricul- 
tural college graduates. The others 
are almost without exception men of 
long years of practical experience in 
the field of agriculture. 

“Industry today is expending great 
sums of money on personnel and 
laboratories here in the West to at- 
tack and develop answers for the 
multiple weed problems found on 
every acre of agricultural ground. 


“The industry is hard-put to ob- 
tain enough adequately trained men 
to staff research in the laboratory 
and in the field. The future for men 
technically inclined with an agricul- 
tural background would appear to 
be very good for many years.” 


Nearly all other papers presented 
at the conference dealt with control 
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OFFICERS ELECTED 


ENT O—Henry Wolf, 
te College, was elect- 
esident of the Western Weed 
i nce at the recent annual meet- 
ed here and at the University 
Davis Campus. He suc- 
alter S. Ball, California De- 
. ont of Agriculture. Also named 
E.R. A. Fosse, research agricul- 
a4 Denver, vice president, and 
- R. Furtick, Oregon State 
etary-treasurer. 
Kochler, California De- 
at of Agriculture, was elected 
resident of the California Weed Con- 
ence, to succeed Paul F. Dresher, 
merican Chemical Paint Co., San 
Cheadle, Univer- 
ity of California, Davis, vice presi- 
nt; Oliver A. Leonard, University 
f California, Davis, secretary, and 
T. Vedder, Bakersfield, treasurer. 


f specific weeds or with problems of 
ividual crops. 

Stanton, agricultural en- 
ineer, U.S. Cotton Field Station, 
after, Cal., discussed flame culti- 
ation in cotton and displayed a trac- 
or with flame cultivator attached. 
Also from the Shafter station, John 
Miller, associate agronomist, 
tated that in weed control there has 
fen a tendency to overlook long- 
tanding sound cultural practices in 
mtrolling Johnson and Bermuda 
bass in cotton. He specifically recom- 
tended dry fallow for the control of 
ese pests. 

Mr. Miller said that among the 
many newer herbicides, dalapon of- 
ers considerable promise for the con- 
ol of both Johnson and Bermuda 
asses. Two applications of 20 to 25 
b. per acre of commercial dalapon, 
e said, gave more effective control 
han the same total amount of herbi- 
ide applied as a single treatment. 
Cultural and chemical control of 
‘whitetop” or hoary cress, was dis- 
ussed by James W. Koehler, district 
upervisor of rodent and weed con- 
rol, California Department of Agri- 
ulture. 

Mr. Koehler said this deep-rooted 
perennial can be controlled by com- 
ining cultivation or cultivation and 
ropping with chemical treatments of 
P4-D. He added that “the application 
bf 24-D sprays alone is not success- 
ful unless two or three treatments 
an be made during the growing sea- 
son. Ninety to ninety five per cent 
ontrol can be achieved only after 
two or three consecutive years of 
Treatment by this method.” 


Weed problems in one of the 
world’s largest irrigation districts 
were described by O. L. Fudge, 
superintendent of irrigation and 
drainage for the Imperial Irriga- 
tion District with 3,100 miles of 
tanals and drainage channels, cov- 
ering 1,500 square miles. 


He said the annual cost of control 
Was nearly $500,000. His discussion 
included a progress report on expéri- 
oral work with combinations of 
alapon, amizol and TCA for control 
of cattails and sedges. 
“a H. Williams, South Dos Palos, 
_ formerly in charge of the U.S, 
te Experiment Station at Biggs, 
a reported on recent developments 
€ control of weeds in rice. He 
Stessed cultural methods as well as 
tl of chemicals and cautioned 
pi about Safeguards when using 
. and similar hormone herbicides 
weed control, to prevent injury 


hearby sensitive 


serious perennial weed 


“fornia from the standpoint of 
bation and acreage infested, is 
morning glory, Murray R. Pryor, 
by, Visor of weed control, Cali- 
Department of Agriculture, 
conference, He said that 

methods can and do 
farmer, but that the eradi- 
of this pest is extremely diffi- 


tilt 
and the elimination of established 
lations is g rarity, 


officers of the California | 


This pest also was the subject of 
a paper by E. E. Stevenson, Modesto, 
Cal., farm adviser. He said that the 
shielded spray method of applying 
2,4-D to control morning glory in 
beans and other row crops continues 
to give satisfactory weed control with 
a minimum of damage to the crop 
being treated and nearly none to 
nearby crops. 

Problems of weed control in sugar 
beets and the effect of weeds on the 
sugar beet industry were discussed 
respectively by Ralph Heath, research 
agriculturalist for the Holly Sugar 
Co., and Austin Armer of the Sprec- 
kels Sugar Co. 

“The two major problems which 
confront Sacramento Delta farmers 
as they attempt economic control of 
weeds in alfalfa grown for hay are 
limited effectiveness of present meth- 
ods and their cost,” Dr. Ogden C. 
Riddle, consulting agronomist of Da- 
vis, said. 

“Needed improvements include the 
development of a more effective pro- 
duction management system in which 


new herbicidal materials take their 
place as effectuating tools. 

“To fit grower needs, such ma- 
terials should be highly versatile in 
range of species and size of weeds 
that can be dependably controlled by 
plane application at a total: cost to 
the grower of less than $5.00 per 
acre,” he said. “The potential market 
of such materials is tremendous.” 


An appraisal of the costly weed 
problem in cotton was given by 
Chester L. Foy, assistant specialist 
in botany, University of California, 
Davis. In a panel discussion of weed 
problems in row crops, Mr. Foy 
named Johnson grass and watergrass 
as the most troublesome species as- 
sociated with California cotton. 


W. C. Hageman of Yolo, Cal., re- 
search agriculturalist for the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corp., said that 
herbicides have reduced the cost of 
weed control in asparagus nurser- 
ies by $50 per acre and have re- 
sulted in better plants for trans- 
planting. 
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Milton D. Miller, specialist in ag- 
ronomy, University of California at 
Davis, formerly county director and 
farm adviser of the Glenn County 
Agricultural Extension Service, re- 
ported on the “Glenn County Exten- 
sion Weed Program.” He said that 
“In our opinion, our most effective 
way of implementing a new method 
of weed control is via field tests and 
demonstrations in the field on a few 
of the key farms of the county.” 

“Russian Knapweed Control” was 
discussed by Graham Randall, dis- 
trict supervisor of rodent and weed 


-eontrol, California Department of 


Agriculture. He said that investiga- 
tions over the past four years indi- 
cate the use of 2,4-D as a late fall 
and early spring applications to the 
rosette stage of growth may prove 
to be the most effective means of 
control. Other tests, he said, are be- 
ing made using 2,4-D as a temporary 
soil sterilant. 

Exhibits and demonstrations of ag- 
ricultural aircraft and ground equip- 
ment, followed by discussions of 
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If you’re still wondering whether 
the proven benefits of Anhydrous 
Ammonia or high-nitrogen solutions 
are practical, economical and 
profitable on your farm—you should 
know more about Dempster 
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and efficiency of application, the 
complete Dempster Liquijector line of 
applicators is designed to meet any 
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NH, or solutions. Moreover, with 
most Liquijector models you can 
combine the application with your 
other operations—plowing, tilling, 
planting or cultivating . . . saving 
time, man power and tractor power. 


*Write for the new Demp- 
ster Liquijector Book — 
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Dempster Liqui- 
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permit use of large 
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bination with ap- 
plication. 


Semi-Mounted Liquijector, with 
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Solutions 
lions. 


equipment used in weed control high- 
lighted the final day of the confer- 
ence on the Davis campus. 

In a paper prepared for the con- 
ference, J. Pelej, sales manager, 
Spraying Systems Co., Bellwood II, 
discussed “Agricultural Spray Noz- 
zle Design, Research, and Manufac- 
turing.” 

“The research program covering 
spray nozzles must be continuous, and 
extensive in its scope because of the 
increased need for spray nozzles 
which will meet exact specifications,” 
he said. “The designer must contend 
with various factors that offset spray 
characteristics—such as specific grav- 
ity, viscosity, surface tension and 
temperature. He must have at his 
command sufficient equipment for 
measuring capacity, spray distribu- 
tion, particle size, impact and wear. 


“The modern spray nozzle is in 
reality a precision instrument. It 
can be made available at a relative- 
ly low price only through careful 
design, the use of the latest auto- 
matic machinery, and a workable 


production testing program.” 


Norman B. Akesson, agricultural 
engineer at the University of Califor- 
nia, had charge of the program. He 
and Wesley E. Yates, also of the uni- 
versity’s agricultural engineering de- 
partment, presented a report on im- 
portant recent research findings rela- 
tive to agricultural aircraft. 

“The Agricultural Aircraft Assn. 
of California has indicated that dur- 
ing the past year it has enjoyed its 
most optimistic and prosperous sea- 
son since its organization,” the re- 
port said. 

“It can probably also be said that 
the past year has seen the agricul- 
tural aviation of the entire U.S. reach 
a new stage of maturity based on a 
more secure footing of cooperation 
and understanding between the op- 
erators, farmers, regulation agencies 
and agricultural aviation research 
groups.” 


Oregon Dealers 
Plan March Meeting 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Hundreds of 
fertilizer, feed and seed merchants 
and allied industry representatives 
are looking forward to the 25th an- 
nual Oregon Feed and Seed Dealers’ 
Assn. convention March 15-16 at the 
Multnomah Hotel here. 

Feature of the affair will be the 
honoring of the organization’s past 
15 past presidents. All of them with 
the exception of H. G. Elliott, Perry- 
dale, Ore., the association’s second 
president, will be in attendance. 

The group’s first president, William 
Theda, secretary of the Pacific North- 
west Millers’ Assn., Tacoma, Wash., 
served from 1930 to 1932. 

Principal speaker will be Erwin L. 
Peterson, assistant secretary of agri- 
culture, and formerly Oregon state 
director of agriculture for 10 years. 

Harold Davis is convention chair- 
man, John Alexander, Portland, is 
program chairman and Alec Runci- 
man of Portland’s Webfodt Fertilizer 
Co., is housing chairman. 


Government Lists 
Available Patents 


WASHINGTON — More than 900 
government-owned patents available 
for private use on a royalty-free basis 
are described in the Patent Abstract 
Series Supplement just published by 
the Office of Technical Services, U.S. 
Department of Commerce. 

Publication of this supplement 
brings up to date the original seven 
volumes’ in the Patent Abstract 
Series published and distributed by 
OTS during the past 18 months. It 
lists all patents acquired by the gov- 
ernment during the period January 
1954 through June 1955. 

The Patent Abstract Series Sup- 
plement can be obtained for $3.75 a 
copy from the U.S. Department of 
eran and through its field of- 

ces. 


Winner Announced 
In South Carolina 
State Corn Contest 


CLEMSON, S.C.—First-place 
ner in the 1955 South Carolina sta 
Corn Contest is C. W. Josey, Le 
County. His yield was 192.4 py q 
corn produced on one acre. Second 
place winner is J. H. Bolding, Picke 
County, whose yield was 178.2 bu. 

Winners were announced and priza 
were awarded at a recent luncheo} 
given in honor of the 166 corn grow 
ers of the state who each produced 
100 bu. or more of corn on one agp 
in 1955. 

The 1955 contest was sponsored } 
the South Carolina Plant Food Fay 
cational Society and was conducte; 
by the Clemson Extension Service. 

The annual South Carolina Statd 
Corn Contest was started in 1949 p 
a committee representing the fertiliz 
er industry of the state in cooperatio 
with the Clemson Extension Agron 
omy Division. Since that time tha 
contest has been one of the annual 
major educational projects of tha 
society. The contest was the out 
growth of the South Carolina 100-By 
Corn Club, which was started in 1948) 

Hugh A. Woodle, leader, Clemso 
Agronomy Extension Work, in a talk 
at the luncheon, stated that the 100- 
Bu. Corn Club and the State Cor 
Contest have stimulated farmers to 
change to better corn production 
practices. He pointed out that the 
state average per acre yield of corn 
for the 20-year period prior to 1949 
was 14.5 bu. 

Since the start of the contest, the 
average yield has increased to 218 
bu. per acre, and the average state 
yield for 1955 was 28 bu. Mr. Woodle 
attributed this increase to the wide- 
spread adoption of the South Carolina 
5-point corn program. The five points 
in this program are: Thorough soil 
preparation, recommended certified 
hybrids, liberal fertilization, 12,000 
to 15,000 plants per acre and early 
shallow cultivation. 

Announcement was made that the 
Plant Food Educational Society will 
sponsor the corn contest again in 
1956, but that the awards will be 
based on 3-acre yields rather than for 
one acre as in past years. 


Scientist on Search 
For Insect Parasites 


BERKELEY, CAL, — A University 
of California scientist will be in 
Mexico until the middle of April, 
searching for tiny wasps that attack 
insect pests on citrus trees. 

Dr. Paul DeBach, associate ento- 
mologist on the Riverside campus, 
will comb the high Mexican plateaus 
in a quest to locate a citrus pest 
parasite hardy enough to withstand 
extreme temperatures in_ interior 
California fruit-producing areas. 


(Although citrus is not grown com- 
mercially on the plateaus, parasites 
which attack scale pests on oleander 
bushes have been found there.) 

On a previous south-of-the-border 
expedition, Dr. DeBach found several 
species of beneficial citrus pest para- 
sites, one an enemy of the red scale, 
but these wasps cound not endure 
California citrus belt temperature. 

If he finds a hardier wasp this 
time, the species will be bred with 
other strains in quarantine rooms at 
the Riverside campus in an attempt 
to insure endurance here. 

While in Mexico, the scientist will 
collect specimens of a black scale 


‘parasite that is known to attack all 


stages of the citrus pest. He will also 
watch for enemies of the spotted 
alfalfa aphid. 


ADDRESSES AD CLUB 

KANSAS CITy—John D. Waugh, 
director of advertising, Allied Chem- 
cal & Dye Corp., Nitrogen Division. 
New York, addressed the Kansas City @ 
Advertising & Sales Executives Club 
Feb. 20 on the subject of commercial 
public relations. 
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a joint venture in Potash to 


A new, substantial and dependable source clo 
of potash for fertilizer manufacturers 
is being developed by National Potash 
Company in New Mexico. 


National Potash is a joint undertaking of 
Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Company 
and Freeport Sulphur Company. The former 
is one of the nation’s major coal firms, 
the latter a leading producer of sulphur with 
additional interests in oil and other 
minerals. The skills which they bring to the 
mining,.refining and marketing of potash 
assure top quality, uniformity and service. 


JATIONAL 
OTASH COMPANY 


205 EAST 42nd ST. « NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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A SPECIAL CROPLIFE DEPARTMENT TO HELP RETAILERS IMPROVE MERCHANDISING KNOW-HOW 


SHOP TALK 


OVER THE COUNTER | 


FOR THE DEALER 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Croplife Merchandising Editor 


Treat each customer as though he has a sign around his neck and 
on the sign are printed three letters—V. I. P.—very important person. 
See if this doesn’t make some difference in your attitude. 

This was the suggestion made by a speaker at the recent Okla- 
homa Pest Control Conference held on the Oklahoma A&M College 


campus at Stillwater. 


Although the conference was devoted mainly to reports of de- 
velopments in pest control chemicals, research and application 
methods, the operators in attendance were filled in also on how to 


deal with people. 

Mrs. Phyllis Edmonds, vice presi- 
dent of Home Federal Savings & 
Loan Assn., Tulsa, told the pest con- 
trol people that a plan for getting 
public understanding and acceptance 
of a product is primarily made up of 
a thousand little things—simple ac- 
tions such as wearing appropriate 
clothes while selling or having your 
hair combed. 


“Despite all the technical and in- 
volved explanations, in ordinary 
‘people’s language’ public relations is 
doing the right thing—and getting 
credit for it,” Mrs. Edmonds said. 
“Neither half of the formula is more 
important than the other. Neither 
half is effective public relations with- 
out the other, and both halves are 
vital to the success of a business. 
And every one of you is making pub- 
lic relations for your business, 
whether it’s good public relations or 
bad public relations, every hour of 
the day whiie you’re working on the 
job and while you’re away from it.” 


Dealing 
With People 


“First in importance in a good pub- 
lic relations job is the ability to deal 
successfully with people,” according 
to Mrs. Edmonds. “Some few folks 
seem to be born knowing how to get 
along with people, but it’s a skill that 
can be learned by anyone who’s will- 
ing to try. There are volumes on the 
subject in the bookstores and in the 
libraries, and you'll find practically 
all of those books on getting along 
with people pretty much agree on one 
basic formula. And that formula fol- 
lows the conclusion of Prof. John 
Dewey, the famous psychologist, who 
said, ‘The deepest urge in human nat- 
ure is the desire to be important.’ A 
man’s feeling of importance is neces- 
sary for his peace of mind, his con- 
tentment, his joy of living. When you 
understand this fundamental longing 
in all people to be appreciated and 
recognized you have the key to suc- 
céss in dealing with people. Then all 
you have to do is use it. 


“If you will constantly keep the 
very important person sign in mind 
in dealing with all people, you can- 
not fail to treat them courteously, 
and kindly, and with consideration. 
And the ‘good will’ will come back 
to you like the proverbial bread 
upon the waters.” 


The same basic formula that is the 
foundation for good human relations 
is also the foundation for effective 
advertising, stated Mrs. Edmonds. It 
is the recognition of the self-interest 
of people, the “desire to be import- 
ant,” the V.I.P. Whether you adver- 


tise in the newspapers, on radio or 
television, road signs and billboards, 
through direct-mail, with gadgets and 
give-aways or whatever means, this 
formula should govern what you say 
and how you say it. Some of the ad- 
vertising experts who make with the 
high-sounding phrases call it “the 
benefit philosophy,” but you’ll find it 
easier to remember it as, ‘““What’s in 
it for me?” The man or woman who 
reads your ad, or listens to it, is in- 
terested in what you have for him, 
what you can do for him, how you 
can benefit him. In other words, he 
wants to know, “What’s in it for 
me?” concluded Mrs. Edmonds. 


Many Farmers Top 


100 Bu. in Corn Contest 


COLUMBIA, MO.—The Missouri 
Farmers Assn. said results of the 
1955 corn yield contest showed many 
Missouri farmers produced more than 
100 bu. per acre. 

First and second prizes went to a 
father and his son, J. N. Mundell and 
Junius Mundell of Browing. The elder 
Mr. Mundell grew 185.90 bu. per acre 
and his son, 171.74. 

Of 247 competitors, 146 had yields 
of 100 bu. or more per acre. 

Linn County, with 12 entries, had 
the highest average of the county 
crops, with 123 bu. per acre. 


KANSAS FIRM FINDS 


Convenience and Courtesy 
Are Inexpensive Sales Tools 


Convenience and courtesy should 
be stressed in the sales and service 
program of every farm supply dealer. 

It costs little or nothing to be 
courteous to customers. It also costs 
little to furnish conveniences that 
will bring the customer back again. 

Here’s how a firm in northeast 
Kansas builds and holds business by 
emphasizing these two well-proven 
factors. 

It hired an older man who had a 
friendly personality and who knew 
many farmers in the area. In fact, 
this man had been a farmer himself 
for many years. When a customer 
comes in the office, the friendly clerk 
greets the customer by his first name 
and joshes with him a while. 


When the talk turns to fertilizer, 
the customer is shown the small 


. samples of various fertilizers on 


display in neat pans or boxes on a 
table placed in the office for this 
purpose, Each sample has the price 
and name of the fertilizer on a 
small card stuck in the fertilizer. 


In a rack nearby are various pam- 
phlets describing a particular ferti- 
lizer, and when the customer asks 
questions about the product, the clerk 
can readily select a pamphlet and 
show the customer what he wants to 
know. A customer who is in a hurry 
appreciates it when one can answer 
his questions quickly and authori- 
tatively. In many cases this fact alone 
hastens a sale. 

After the customer has placed his 
order, the machinery of customer 
convenience is further set in motion. 
Fertilizers here are stored about a 
block away from the office, and each 
place of storage is numbered. In 
other words, if the customer wants 
16-20-0 then he is told to drive to 
warehouse No. 1, or No. 2, as the 
case might be. 

Before the customer reaches the 
warehouse, workers at the grain el- 
evator are alerted by an inter-com 
system to watch for the customer and 


BRIEFING—New officers of the Oklahoma Pest Control Assn. are shown 


above being briefed on new equipment during the recent annual meeting of 
the association at Oklahoma A&M College in Stillwater. From left to right 


are W. J. Pinkston, Capital Termite C 


0., Oklahoma City, president, A. M. 


McIntosh, McIntosh Termit Control Co., Tulsa, vice president, and G. A. 


Bieberdorf, Oklahoma A&M entomol 


ogist. Not shown is the new secretary- 


treasurer, Tom Graham, Graham Exterminators, Oklahoma City. 


wait on him promptly. Sometimes 
in order to cinch the quick conven 
ience for a customer, the boss wil] 
tell the friendly clerk to “ride alond 
with Joe and see that he arrives af 
the right warehouse. And while you 
are there check the number of bags 
the boys load on the truck so Joe 
won’t be shorted.” 

This extra courtesy always bring 
a pleased smile to the face of th 
customer, 


Not all farmers are men. In 
many cases women drive trucks to 
town and order fertilizer. This 
firm was quick to meet this prob- 
lem. When a lady customer comes 
for fertilizer, the boss tells the 
lady to “sit down on this chair in 
the office and I will have one of 
the men drive your truck over to 
the warehouse and load the ferti- 

_ lizer. Here is this morning’s paper 
if you wish to read.” 


Sometimes she does not want to 
stay in the office but would rather 
“go up town and do some shopping.” 
In either case, the convenience for 
this kind of customer pays off hand- 
somely, not only in sales but also in 
lasting friendship which insures fu- 
ture sales. 

This firm has a full basement 
under the office which has been re- 
modeled into a modern “living room.” 
In summer, during the heat, or in 
winter when it is cold, the boss sees 
to it that lady customers, often with 
their children, who have to wait un- 
til a truck is loaded, are shown to 
this room for comfort and well being. 
Soft drinks are on hand for them if 
they wish. Papers, magazines, and a 
radio are also there for their con- 
venience. 


High Fertilization 


Rates Pay, Says 
Missouri Agronomist 


COLUMBIA, MO. — It pays to add 
enough fertilizer for high crop yields 
whether farm prices go up or down, 
according to Frank Miller, University 
of Missouri agricultural economist. 
Mr. Miller came to this conclusion 
after summarizing a number of farm 
tests involving fertilizer use. 


High, medium and low rates of 
fertilization were used in the tests. 
In times when corn, wheat, soy- 
beans, and hay prices are high, net 
returns per acre from these crops 
can average as much as $126 when 
large amounts of fertilizer are 
used according to soil test. 


But, when only small amounts of 
fertilizer are used, net returns may 
average only $26 an acre. P 

When prices of these four major 
crops are near the long-time average, 
fertilization according to soil tests 
can bring a net of $56 per acre. This 
compares with a loss of $8.20 from 
the low rate of fertilization, M’. 
Miller’s figures show. 

In periods when prices were below 
the expected long-time average, thé 
high rate of fertilization returned 4 
net gain of $2.65 an acre. Although 
this figure is low, it still is very fay 
vorable when compared to a $33 10s 
an acre when fertilizer use was T 
duced. 
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Little Things in Merchandising 
Add Up—On the Cash Register 


and well-planned window displays do 
bring customers off the street into 
the store. Poor, tired, unattractive 
window displays do not bring cus- 
tomers into the store. 


A window display that a passerby 
has seen before is exactly as interest- 
ing to him as a last week’s news- 
paper. If you want to get the feel as 
to just how valuable tired, old win- 
dow displays really are, just try to 
sell folks a few of last week’s news- 
papers and you will have your answer. 
If youewant your window to work 


costs — how much is that money 
worth? We have a real problem to 
answer those questions, because we 
have arrived at the very heart of the 
retail selling situation. Whether all 
of those spent dollars are worth a 
nickle on a dollar, or a hundred cents 
on a dollar, will be answered here at 
the heart of retail selling. 


What is the heart of retail selling? 
When a customer comes in and a 
representative of the store comes 
face-to-face with him. At that point, 
the sale is made or it is lost, Right at 
that point, all the money spent on all 
of those other things can be lost if 
that salesman—the representative of 
the store—does or says the incorrect 


things. 


If the salesman isn’t a good, ef- 
fective representative of the store, 
(Continued on page 23) 


for you, keep it fresh; keep it news- 
worthy; use imagination. 

Having good window displays that 
can stop traffic and bring folks into 
your store takes planning. It may 
cost a little money and it will cost a 
lot of effort. But it will pay big divi- 
dends. 


All modern retailers are trying 
to be good neighbors. It is true that 
you have to have customers, but, 
too, you have to have friends who 
are likely to become customers. 
This is goodwill, and it costs money 
and effort. In addition to other ex- 
penses, we have all that money 
spent for goodwill purposes. 


What is all that money.that has 
been spent worth? How much are all 
of these dollars spent for advertising 
and goodwill worth? Interior display 


Editor's Note 


The following article is the third 

d final one of a series prepared for 
croplife py Frank Goodwin, profes- 
sor of marketing, college of business 
jdministration, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, on various aspects of sell- 
ing. It deals with retail advertising, 
goodwill and salesmen. Previous ar- 
ticles, discussing buying by the re- 
tailer, store layout and displays, ap- 

ared in the Feb. 20 and Feb. 27 
issues of Croplife. 

¥ ¥ 


Let us assume that the retailer has 
planned correctly and has a stock of 
merchandise which his customers 
need and want. The store is laid out 
so that it can handle maximum traf- 
fic and customers can see most all 
the merchandise on display with no 
trouble. The goods are displayed in 
an attractive manner. Every oppor- 
tunity for impulse buying is available. 

All the retailer needs now is cus- 
tomers for his store. Actually, the 
retailer should go after his customers 
if he wants them. Some merchants 
just wait for them to come. Often 
that’s a long wait. 


Progressive merchants invite the 
customers to come. They advertise. 
If you want guests in your home, 
you invite them. If you want cus- 
tomers in your store, you must in- 
vite them too. 


Good advertising has personality. 
Does yours? Look at some of your 
recent advertisements. Cover up, in 
those advertisements, the name of 
your store. How could you recognize 
your own advertisements if they were 
mixed up with other stores’ advertise- 
ments? If you can’t, you had better 
begin to think of ways to make your 
advertisements have some personal- 
ity of their own so they can be recog- 
nized at once by your readers as 
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Best Way Control Corn Borer 


... Granular DDT made with “GRANULAR ATTACLAY”’ 


With the new, approved Granular DDT method 
—made even better by the original pioneer 
carrier, Granular Attaclay—you can be sure the 
corn borer won’t menace your corn profits. 


Advantages of Modern Granular Pesticide Method: 


i 


Why you should demand Granular Pesticides 
made with “Granular Attaclay” 
Granular Attaclay is the material (carrier) 


on which the pesticide manufacturer puts 
the poison. By weight, our carrier is about 


yours, 

Advertisemerits compete with news 
for the interest of the reader, They 
will lose the competition unless they 
are newsworthy. They must be time- 
ly and fresh. They must tell about 
products and services that are in- 
teresting right now to the reader. 
Do you plan your advertising efforts 
to tell your story at the season when 
it has the maximum appeal to the 
most readers, or do you just kind of 
advertise from time to time on im- 
pulse? It’s so easy to plan an annual 


advertising budget, and it’s so profit- 
able too, 
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SAFETY—Graze stock or make 
silage after harvest with a new 
safety never possible with previous 
control methods. 


ECONOMICAL —An application 
kills corn borers for a much longer 
period than ever possible before. 


EFFECTIVE — Hits the stalk, filters 
to the whorl, kills the borers at 
point of greatest danger—where leaf 
joins stalk. 


RECOMMENDED — Fully approved 
on the basis of large-scale work by 
U.S.D.A. and the State of Iowa on 
Iowa corn ground. 


Corn Growers With Borers To Kill... 
Dealers With Growers To Satisfy... 
All specify ... Granular Attaclay 


MINERALS & CHEMICALS 
CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
MENLO FARK, NEW JERSEY 


& 


mood sense to processor, deuler, grower. 


95% of the finished product you buy, so 
quality and dependability are important. 


Advantages of “Granular Attaclay® 


@ Excellent poison release properties 
@ Uniform particle size distribution 


@ Almost no drift . . . goes where it's aimed... 
no waste ” 


@ Doesn't clog applicator . . . trouble-free to 
apply 


@ Larger “pay load"’ when applying 


@ No caking in storage 


@ Produced by a major pioneer supplier of car- 
riers for pest-killing chemicals . . . dusts, 
wettable powders, granular soil pesticides, 
herbicides, fungicides, etc. 


@ Result of years of painstaking research in our 
own laboratories and with major formulators. 


Valuable Bulletin Available— 
A fact-filled bulletin on corn 
borer control and granular pest- 
icides is just off press. Fill in 
and mail coupon today for your 
free copy. 


Minerals & Chemicals Corporation of America 
1000 Essex Turnpike, Menlo Park, W.J. 


Please send me free copy of your bulletin on corn borer control 
and granular pesticides 


(i'm grower dealer processor 
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It’s a guess—but one based on lots 
of farm experience—that weeds com- 
peting with crops are costing North 
Dakota farms up to $1,000 a year. 
R. B. Widdifield, agronomist of North 
Dakota Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service, believes the thousand 
dollar estimate is pretty close to 
right. 


He points out a loss of this kind 
per farm means North Dakota is 
out about $60 million a year on ac- 
count of weeds. 


“Weeds reduce farm incomes and 
values by competing with crops for 
moisture, food and sunshine; by caus- 
ing extra tillage expense; by making 
it necessary to delay seeding; by 
dockage and lower market quality of 
the crops produced; by limiting crops 
which can be grown on weed-infested 
lands, and by lowering land values.” 

Mr. Widdifield calls attention to 
studies made in Manitoba which 
showed how seriously common mus- 
tard can reduce crop yields. Yields 
were obtained from weed-free grain 
plots and compared with mustard- 
infested plots right alongside. In 1953 
weed-free flax yielded 14 bu. per acre. 
Ten mustard plants per square yard 
reduced the flax yield to 6 bu.; 25 
mustard plants per square yard sent 
the yield down to 3 bu., and 100 mus- 
tard plants per square yard cut the 
flax yield to 1 bu. an acre. 


* 


Fertilizer put on corn land last 
year may help this year’s corn stalks 
break down more easily, according 
to Jack MacGregor, University of 
Minnesota soils department. He says 
that farmers who are using enough 
nitrogen fertilizer on their corn have 
found that corn stalks “break down” 
more easily when disced the follow- 
ing spring. One reason for this more 
rapid breakdown is that the stalks 
produced on the fertilized land ac- 
tually contain more nitrogen—and 
this extra nitrogen serves as part of 
the food for the “bugs” which de- 
compose cornstalks, Mr. MacGregor 


An analysis of cornstalks on sev- 
eral experimental plots in the state 
showed that on sandy soils nitrogen 
fertilizer increased the total nitrogen 
in the stalks from at least 13 and up 
to 40 Ib. per acre. 

On finer-textured soils, nitrogen 
resulted in increases of from 20 up as 
high as 36 Ib. per acre. Experiments 
also showed that putting on 60 lb. 
of nitrogen for growing corn can in- 
crease the nitrogen content of the 
dry stalks as much as eight pounds 


per acre. 
* 


Average corn yields on Indiana 
farms can be increased ten bushels 
per acre by raising the fertility level 
of Indiana soils. 

Purdue University’s agronomy de- 
partment has estimated that Indi- 
ana’s average corn yield can be 
raised to 64 bu. per acre by increas- 
ing the average rate of fertilization 
from the present 275 to 400 Ib. per 
acre. The three year (1953-1955) corn 
average in Hoosierland stands at 53.7 
bu. per acre. 


An additional 125 Ib. of fertilizer 
per acre will cost just $4 while the 
extra 10 bu. of corn it produces will 
be worth $11.50 at the current 
market price. 


R. E. Stivers, Purdue extension 


FARM SERVICE DATA 
Extension Station Reports 


agronomist, says that while these 
figures are state-wide averages, an 
individual farmer can increase his 
corn yields by treating his soil ac- 
cording to its needs. Soil tests will 
determine the need for lime and plant 
food. Limestone and fertilizer should 
then be applied according to recom- 
mendations based on soil tests. 

A row application of not less than 
10 Ib. per acre of phosphate fertilizer 


is recommended for corn even though 
the soil may test high in available 
phosphorus. Phosphorus enables the 
young plant to make an early, rapid 
growth while its root system is still 
small, according to Mr. Stivers. Thir- 
ty pounds per acre of phosphate is 
required to regularly produce an 80 
bu. yield on soil testing “medium” in 
available phosphorus. 


Nitrogen fertilizer applied along 
with phosphate will increase the 
uptake of phosphorus. On some 
Indiana soils, particularly those 
which are poorly drained, this will 
result in an increase in yield. 


All of the potash fertilizer needed 
for one rotation can be broadcast and 
plowed under before corn unless more 
than two years of hay are grown. The 
amount of potash needed to regularly 
produce an 80 bu. yield on Soil test- 
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ing “medium” in availa 
30 Ib. per acre. Ble Potash is 

Nitrogen fertilizer needs for corn 
are based primarily on the Soil and 
its cropping history. Corn followin 
grass sod on light colored soj!s 
require up to 120 Ib. per acre of r* 
ditional nitrogen for an 80 bu. yield 


* 


Falling Illinois farm income in 
was reflected by a drop in fertiline 
use for the second straight year, ac. 
cording to L. T. Kurtz, soil fertility 
specialist at the University of Illinois 
College of Agriculture. He Says, how. 
ever, that fertilizer sales are ¢tjj) 
comparatively high. 

Peak year for fertilizer use jn Illi- 


nois was 1953. Mr. Kurtz doesn’t have 


the complete 1955 picture yet, but his 
guess is that last year’s sales wil] ho 
10 to 15% below the 1953 level, but 
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Grain sorghum 
grown with rotatic 
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Compare Quality and Prices 


BAUGHMAN 


MORE RUGGED 


BODY 


Reinforced 
Top Edge 


for full side 
support 


@ Internal 
Bracing 


ARK spr 


Extended Jacks 


YOUR CHOICE OF 3 CONVEYORS 
YOUR CHOICE OF 3 DRIVE 
ach designed for a definite job 
Ask for our recommendations 


DRAG CHAIN 
CONVEYOR 


20” wide. New, heavy duty 
—having two 20,000 Ib. test 
malleable block chains, 
welded together with 4” 
spaced cross drags, 


CHAIN BELT 
CONVEYOR 


12” wide. Provides even flow’ 
of material to distributor. 
Links tend to break up small 
lumps, eliminating endgate 
Plugging. Requires no shields, 
compartments or chokes. 
Positive sprocket drive. 


SELT 
CONVEYOR 


20” wide. Provides smooth 
even flow of material, even 
in smallest quantities. Double 
corrugated drum drives give 
more belt pull. Needs at 
least one compartment to 
ease load on belt. For dry 
material. 


1 Power-take-off driven 
Distributor and Power-take- 
off driven Conveyor Drives 
direct to heavy 44-1 sealed 
gear case, mounted left or 
right, and by short #60 chain 
to distributor case. Has two 
speeds on conveyor and 
distributor. (High) for Lime; 
(low) for Fertilizer. Has 
1-3/16” drive shafts. All 
bearings sealed against 
fertilizer, 


@ Power-take-off driven 
Distributor and Ground drive 
Conveyor. Drive can be 
mounted left or right. Has 
two speeds. (High) for lime 
and (Low) for fertilizer. 
Patented Baughman Ground 
drive Conveyor gives an even 
discharge of material in any 
gear or speed of travel. 
(Actually Ground Driven.) 
GC Models have SPREADING 
CHART showing accurate end- 
gate settings for volume, 


Hydraulic motor which 
drives Distributor is powered 
by hydraulic Pump on power- 
take-off. Baughman Ground 


| drive powers Conveyor. 


ODEL 235) 
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— est in history. His es- 
still ae on the report of sales 
a istered Illinois fertilizer firms. 
by example of how much the 
ne business has expanded in 
take a look at seca 
inois farmers used only 
os of nitrogen in 1939. By 
1953, Ilinois crops were getting the 
sid of 75,000 tons of nitrogen. 


tz bel | 
is just as essential today 


tation, efficient machinery 
cost-cutting farming meth- 
‘ He favors continued high use of 
tier. Even with today’s oye 
fertilizer applications, we are 
placing plant food removed each ye 
by intensive land use, he says. 


* 


Grain sorghum can generally be 


grown with rotations in the same 


WE HAVE NO 


TTACHMENT 
SPREADER 


Dptional) Holds mate- 
pl close to the ground. 
oto shows open posi- 
pn (less than 8’) for 
ghway travel. 


prditions. Strongest body ever built! 


be 10’ MODEL K-5 CHAIN 
4 PD-PC Drive — 


4 Power-take-off driven Distributor 
Power-take-off driven Conveyor 


Drives 


F235 Attachment 185.00 


vgged on top! Durable on the side! The rolled top edges 
e reinforced with 2” square tubular steel, protecting 
e@ body from denting by end loaders and shovels. 
elded external jacks provide full-length reinforcement 
d support of body. Welded internal bracing in same 
Ositions provides full load strength under all operating 


THE 


TOTAL $700.00* 


place as other cultivated row crops, 
according to E. S. Dyas, Iowa State 
College extension agronomist. 

As with corn, good fertilizer prac- 
tices are necessary, Mr. Dyas adds. 
In drouth years, sorghum yields more 
than corn and thus requires more 
nitrogen. Normally, fertilizer require- 
ments are similar. : 

Seed treatment of sorghum is often 
necessary to control head smut, ker- 
nel smut, root rots and seeding di- 
seases. These diseases will be more 
prevalent in warm, moist weather. 

Insects can cause damage at times. 
Earthworms, army worms, chinch 
bugs and aphids are chief offenders. 
Grasshoppers damage sorghum less 
than any other crops. In 1954, corn 
check test plots at Ames, Iowa were 
badly damaged by corn borers, while 


sorghum in the same test was hardly 
affected. 


* 

A well-timed 2,4-D spray early this 
spring will keep yellow rocket from 
ruining hay crops, according to Don 
Peterson, University of Wisconsin 
agronomist. He says the weed starts 
growing before legumes, and advises 
farmers to plan on spraying hayfields 
with 2,4-D amine as soon as the snow 
is off the ground, but before the hay 
has made an inch of growth. Make 
this application on any hayfield where 
yellow rocket was a problem last 
year, he advises. 


* 


Adding superphosphate to barnyard 
manure can pay off in two ways, re- 
ports the Middle West Soil Improve- 
ment Committee: (1) The superphos- 
phate gives the manure a better plant 


COMPETITION! 


Body styles and widths available in 
Chain Drag and Belt Conveyor Models. 


EOGE WITH 
JURULAR STEEL 


POSITION 


SE LOW PRICES! __ 


10’ MODEL K-5 CHAIN 
PD-GC Drive — 


Power-take-off driven Distributor 
- Ground drive Conveyor 


Body Price $450.00 

Drives....... 
TOTAL $950.00* 

185.00 


"INTERNAL BRACING 
Al EACH JACK 


K-5-6 K-5-S K-5-8 
93-44" 
59-44 


Chain Belt Conveyor Models also available in three sizes with 
1254,” Endgate and 8” narrower body. 


STRONGEST 
SPREADER 
| BODY 
| 
BUILT! 


10’ MODEL K-5 CHAIN 
HF-GC Drive — 


Hydraulic driven Distributor 
.Ground drive Conveyor 


Body Price..... 
rived 


TOTAL $1500.00* 
185.00 


nutrient balance. (2) It helps the 
manure hold nitrogen that might 
otherwise be lost. 


“Manure is rather low in phos- 
phate,” the committee points out. 
“Agronomists estimate that a ton 
of manure without bedding can 
average about 10 Ib. of nitrogen, 
5 Ib. of phosphate and 10 Ib. of 
potash. By adding 25 Ib. of super- 
po tat to each ton, you can in- 
crease manure’s phosphate - 
tent to 10 Ib. per 


“It pays to take good care of the 
manure produced on your farm. Wis- 
consin agronomists estimate that the 
eget 5 from a 20-cow dairy herd can 

wo! as much as $600 in 
food each year.” — 

Agronomists recommend adding the 
manure before it is 
sprea Id, according t 
committee. 
“One of the easiest ways,” says the 
committee, “is to put superphosphate 
in the gutters of the stable or open- 
run barn at the rate of one pound per 
cow per day. Bedding is needed to 
hold the liquids. Straw, shavings, saw- 
dust or other litter can be used. 
“Another method is to place the 
superphosphate in the spreader as the 
manure goes onto the field. Agrono- 


mists advise adding anywhere from 25 
to 50 Ib. per load.” 


Farmers aiming for high yields of 


‘| small grains, should be sure that 


the crop has plenty of readily avail- 
able nutrients to carry it through 
the cooler months of the year. That’s 
the advice of University of Missouri 
soils specialists. 

These specialists point out that 
small grains make much of their 
growth during the cooler months. In 
these periods of lower temperature, 
organic matter decomposes at a slow- 
er rate. Hence there is less release of 
soil nutrients for the benefit of the 
small grains. By the time the soil 
warms up and organic matter de- 
composition speeds up the release of 
nutrients, small grains have usually 
matured and are ready for harvest. 


So if farmers are to obtain high 
yields, the small grains must be 
supplied with adequate amounts of 
quickly available nutrients when 
they are required. © 


The Missouri soils men say that 
starter fertilizers should be added in 
most soils at the time the small grains 
are seeded. The nitrogen content of. 
the starter fertilizer should be higher 
when the seeding is late, and where 
large amounts of straw or corn stalks 
are plowed under. 

In addition to starter fertilizers, it 
is advisable to top-dress most small 
grains with nitrogen. The Missouri 
specialists say that under most con- 
ditions, about 40 Ib. of nitrogen will 
give the most ~_ewe returns. 


More than half the farmers in Illi- 
nois believe weather and weeds are 


Prices on Belt Chain and Belt Conveyors avail- 
able on request. All models, except chain belt, 
available ‘with single or double distributor. _ 


the most serious factors limiting soy- 
bean production, according to results 
of a soybean production survey taken 
in 1955. 

That opinion is generally shared by 
farmers in all nine crop reporting dis- 
tricts in the state. For the state as a 
whole, the two are about equally 
rated. 

The soybean production survey was 
undertaken in the major producing 
states at the request of the Ameri- 
can Soybean Assn. J. C. Hackleman 
of the agronomy department at the 
University of Illinois College of Ag- 
riculture directed the Tllinois survey. 

The three most troublesome weeds 
reported were velvetweed, smartweed 
and pigweed. Ragweed was named 
serious in the four southern districts. 
Only a handful of farmers had used 
chemicals to control weeds. 


*Power-Take-Off, Freight, Mounting and Taxes to be 
added. Prices F.0.B., Jerseyville, Mlinois. 


For further details WRITE TO: 
j. £. CADLE, Sales Manager 
Baughman Manufacturing Co., inc. 
Jerseyville, Illinois 


win” SULKMOBILE. Huge Capacity (740 Cu. Ft. Cap. shown here). Full 
fox engine operation with hydraulic conveyor. Ideal as ‘‘parent’’ 
'N9 spreaders in the field. All sizes. 
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MERCHANDISING DISPLAYS—Doing an effective job for Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp. and its dealers are the two displays shown above. The upper 
display was used first at the recent Agricultural Ammonia Institute meeting 
at Kansas City, and is currently being exhibited at farm shows. The lower 
display, which describes the corporation’s 4-point farm program (high 
analysis fertilizer, irrigation, anhydrous ammonia and pesticides) has been 
used at the meeting of the National Vegetable Growers Assn. and at the 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey farm shows. It is scheduled to be shown at 
additional farm shows, the company says. 


GIVE 
YOUR CHEMICALS 
Betfer Placement 


HI-BOY 


The Self-Propelled, High Clear- 
ance Sprayer for Both Row and 
Field Crops. 


Sprays Farm Chemicals Accurately Wherever 
They're Needed 


Spraying corn crops with HI-BOY quickly eliminates 
corn borers, earworms, and other trouble-makers. 


Hi-Boy's accurate spraying of cotton leaves makes 
for more effective bottom defoliation. 


@ Reduces boll rot 


@ Speeds up boll opening for earlier cotton picking 

@ Makes machine-harvesting easier 

@ Yields cleaner cotton 
@ Increases picker efficiency 


The HI-BOY is the standard by which other sprayers 
are judged! 


Ine. 


1831 W. Franklin St. 
Evansville 12 
Indiana 


THE HI-SPEED SPRAYE 
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What's Been This column, a review of news re- 


ported in Croplife in recent weeks, is 

: 5 designed to keep retail dealers on the 
Happening: 


regional Circulation plan up to date 
on industry happenings. 

.Production of superphosphate in 1955 totaled 2,310,306 short tons, a gain 
of 3% over the 1954 output of 2,237,900 short tons, according to the Us 
Department of Commerce. Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. dedicated its new 
$25 million nitrogen plant near Pensacola, Fla. 

Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., announced that it wij 
install at its Hopewell, Va., plant facilities for production of solid ammonium 
nitrate. The firm also plans to place into operation at its Omaha plant new 
facilities for production of additional nitrogen fertilizer solutions. . . . Nationa] 
Farmers Union will erect a multi-million dollar fertilizer plant in Arkansas 


Current capacity for production of anhydréus ammonia was estimated 
at 4,072,000 tons NH; by the U.S. Department of Commerce. The department 
also said that more than 450 million pounds of toxic materials (not including 
formulations) were produced in 1955 . . . Swift & Co. announced that it 
would construct a new plant food factory in Pompano Beach, Fla. 

The importance of good management in glassland farming was stresseq 
at the annual meeting of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers. 


Chipman Chemical Co. announced plans to build a 2,4-D plant in 
Portland, Ore. . . . Fertilizer dealers at Wisconisn Farm and Home 
Week were told that today’s high production costs make it necessary 
for farmers to get every crop acre to produce to the limit of its 
capacity. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. and Wilson & Geo. Meyer & Co. signed a long-term 
exclusive sales agreement whereby the Meyer firm will broaden its distribu- 
tion in the West and Midwest to handle the increased production of new 
pelletized agricultural phosphates made by Stauffer. 


Grace Chemical Co. said it would authorize $100 million in capital ex- 
penditures in 1956, with some 40% of this total going into chemical expansion. 
. .. The USDA recommended an 8% cut in total acreages devoted to summer 
and late potatoes; and rice growers of the U.S. approved marketing quotas 
for the 1956 rice crop. The referendum was held Jan. 27. 


Dr. Malcolm McVickar, for many years associated with the National Fer- 
tilizer Assn. and later with the National Plant Food Institute, was appointed 
chief agronomist for the California Spray-Chemical Corp. The appointment 
was to become effective April 1, 1956. 


Merger of the Wilson Chemical Sales Co., Portland, Ore. with Great 
Western Chemical Co., was announced. Richard H. Wilson is general manager 
of the new operation. . . . Dallas Cantwell, formerly agronomist with Spencer 
Chemical Co. joined Southern Nitrogen Co. at Savannah, Ga. 


Diamond Alkali Co. announced appointments of L. J. Polite, Jr. and John 
W. Kennady to new positions. Mr. Polite is now product sales manager for 
a group of organic chemicals and Mr. Kennady is sales manager of agricul- 
tural chemicals for the company. 


Two new sales representatives were appointed by Grand River Chemical 
Division, John Deere & Co. They were Bruce Campbell and Norman Messick. 
Mr. Campbell operates in Nebraska and Kansas; Mr. Messick in New Mexico, 
Western Texas and Eastern Arizona. . 


New facilities for the manufacture of granular high-analysis fertilizers 
were completed at Perry, Iowa, by Davison Chemical Co., Division of W. R. 
Grace & Co. . .. Corn borers were found infesting the stalks of cotton plants 
in Missouri and Tennessee. It was the first such incident to be reported. 


California Spray-Chemical Corp. began operations at its new liquid ferti- 
lizer plant near Modesto, Cal. Capacity of the plant is 400 tons a day of aqua 
ammonia and 100 tons of neutral mix fertilizers. The plant was reported to 
be the forerunner of a $16,000,000 expansion program on the part of Standard 
Oil Co. of California, of which Calspray is a subsidiary. : 


Agricultural groups meeting in Portland, Ore. Jan. 15-18, heard talks on 
systemic pesticides, insect resistance, and new methods of control. The Pacific 
Northwest Agricultural Chemical Industry groups in joint sessions included 
the Northwest Vegetable Insect Control Conference, and the Western Co- 
operative Spray Project. 


Dr. W. B. Albert, South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clem- 
son, S.C., was elected president of the Southern Weed Conference at the 
group’s meeting in New Orleans, Jan. 18. He succeeded Dr. C. G. Klingman, 
North Carolina State College, Raleigh. 


That the capacity for nitrogen production in the U.S. was greater on Jan. 
1, 1956 than the goal previously set by the Office of Defense Mobilization for 
Jan. 1, 1957, was announced in a report by the U.S. Department of Commerce. 
The total capacity of 3,618,000 tons existing at the first of this year is 118,000 
tons greater than the goal of 3,500,000 tons ODM had hoped for a year later. 


_ Stauffer Chemical Co. announced having located large min- 
able deposits of high grade phosphate rock on its patents near Bear 
Lake, Idaho. Reserves in the deposits were estimated at over 5,000,000 
tons of commercial grade rock . . . Phillips Pacific Chemical Co. an- 
nounced that it would soon begin construction on a 200-tons-a-day 
anhydrous ammonia plant on its recently acquired site on the Colum- 
bia River near Kennewick, Wash. 


Nearly 200 persons attending the 10th annual Wisconsin Insect Control 
Conference at Madison were urged to “follow the labels and don’t take 
chances on residues” when using pesticides. Speakers included prominent 
figures in the industry, colleges, state and federal groups. . . . Dr. E. W- 
Stafford, Mississippi State College entomologist, was presented with a dis- 
tinguished award for 39 years of service during the second annual MississipP! 


Insect Control Conference at Mississippi State College. More than 250 were 
in attendance. 
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sas = Twenty three 
“efficiency experts” in the art of 
owing corn gathered in Kansas City 
d ently as guests of Spencer Chemi- 
* Co. The group, all vocational 
Eitan students, represented the 
oa participants in Spencer s 1955 
Fficient Corn Growing Program. 
Over 900 boys from eight states par- 
ticipated in the “learning by doing 
activity which stressed use of up-to- 
date practices for efficient corn pro- 


their vocational agriculture 
instructors, the boys met in Kansas 
City for three days of activity which 
ncluded banquets, sightseeing and a 
trip to Spencer’s Jayhawk Works 
near Pittsburg, Kansas. 

To qualify for the trip each par- 
ticipant was required to grow at least 
two acres of corn. On one plot he 
followed corn-growing practices usu- 
ally employed on his farm. On the 
other he used practices which, in his 
opinion would contribute to a more 
efficient and more profitable yield. 
He was also required to complete a 
detailed practice information sheet 
and harvest report which was evalu- 
ated to help determine the winners. 
Increasing the participant’s know- 
ledge and use of efficient up-to-date 
practices was stressed over maximum 


yield. 

The average yield of the twenty- 
three winners on their new-prac- 
tices’ plot was 112.56 bu. per acre 
compared with 81.4 bu. from usual 
practices. The increase of 31.1 bu. 
was only half of the profit improve- 
ment story. Per bushel costs of 
raising the corn decreased 2.3¢ 
from 61.4¢ to 59.1¢, resulting in an 
average per acre increase in profits 
of $20.81 (corn at $1.20 bu.). 

The basic reasons for the improved 


profit and efficiency were the in- 
creases in the use of fertilizer and 
number of plants per acre. The aver- 
age stand was increased from 11,900 
to 13,600 plants and the total ferti- 
lier used from 83.5 lb. of plant food 
per acre to 206.8 Ib. 

On the average, the winners’ plots 
received 105 Ib. of nitrogen; 48 Ib. 
of phosphate and 42 Ib. of potash. 
This compared with their usual prac- 
tice of 45 Ib. of nitrogen, 23 Ib. of 
Phosphate, and 25 Ib. of potash, In 
addition, most of the winners used 
modern pest control methods. 

The real pay-off in the improved 
practices is that the increase in 
Yields was accomplished with a de- 
frease in unit cost of production de- 
spite greater expenditures ($16.51) 


for Seed, pesticides, herbicides and 
fertilizer, 


Borden Offers Fertilizer 
In Home Garden Size 


ew YORK — Packaging of its 
rden’s 38” ureaform nitrogen fer- 
zer in sizes for home gardener use 
al been announced by the chemical 
Vision of The Borden Co. 
Ge Product will be offered in 2% 
, Shaker containers through retail 
Msts and variety store horticul- 
ol departments primarily. One- 
and five-pound metal cannis- 
th and 25-Ib. bags will be marketed 
ough garden supply, nursery and 
tiny ware outlets. It will also con- 
i “ to be sold in the 50-Ib. bags in 
whlesal was first introduced to the 
~ € horticultural market last 


{WBERRY INSTITUTE 
4 vad CENTER, WIS. — About 
te ple from Wisconsin and Min- 
lem expected at the Straw- 
OWers’ Institute here in 
March 


G 
Fellows’ Hall 


Insects Cost Ohio's 
Apple Crop $1,070,000 


WOOSTER, OHIO—Losses to in- 
sects in Ohio’s apple crop last year 
totaled $1,070,000, according to fig- 
ures quoted by the USDA’s coopera- 
tive economic insect report. 


Of this figure, the codling moth 
accounted for the greatest loss, 
$80,000, with orchard mites next, 
at $70,000. Red-banded leaf roller 
and apple maggot caused losses of 
$40,000 each and plum curculio fol- 
lowed with $20,000. Aphids and 
other miscellaneous insect pests 
accounted for an additional $20,000 
loss, bringing the total to $270,000. 


Added to this was the cost of in- 
sect control. The Ohio apple crop of 
4 million bushels was worth about 


$8,000,000. The cost of about 20¢ a 
bushel for pest control was appor- 


tioned as follows: codling moth, $500,- — 


000; orchard mites, $130,000; red- 
banded leafroller, $50,000; apple mag- 
got, $48,000; plum curculio, $40,000; 
rosy aphid, $16,000 and other miscel- 
laneous pests, $16,000: These, total- 
ing $800,000, added to the actual loss 
suffered in spite of efforts to control 
the insects, come to the figure of 
$1,070,000. 


SEED CERTIFYING AGENOY 

ATLANTA—The Georgia General 
Assembly has unanimously passed a 
bill making the Georgia Crop Im- 
provement Assn. the legal seed cer- 
tifying agency in the state. This is 
the first time in the state that an 
agency has been named the legal 
authority to certify seeds. 


Wisconsin Fertilizer 
Sales Show Decline 
Of 2.7% in 1955 


MADISON, WIS.—Fertilizer sales 
in Wisconsin during 1955 totaled 
422,044 tons, a 2.7% decrease from 
433,713 tons a year earlier, accord- 
ing to the state Department of Agri- 
culture. 

The 1955 sales included 344,625 
tons in the spring and 77,419 tons in 
the fall, compared with 350,385 tons 
in the spring and 83,328 tons in the 
fall during 1954. 

A breakdown of sales in 1955 shows 
311,175 tons of complete mixed goods, 
79,369 tons of phosphate and potash 
mixtures, 3,141 tons of superphos- 
phate and 28,359 tons of other ma- 
terials. 


eHIGH ANALYSIS 
eIMPROVED PHYSICAL 
CONDITION 


" DUVAL SULPHUR and POTASH CO. 


Modern Piant and Refinery at Carlsbad, New Mexico 


Please address communications to 
T-WILKINSON 


Exclusive Distributors 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Cable Address: Ashcraft 


District Offices 


NORFOLK, VA. CHARLESTON, 8.C. TAMPA, FLA. 
JACKSON, MISS. « COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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When Oscar came back from lunch 
that sunny March day, he saw hat- 
less, good looking Bert Maher, adver- 
tising manager of the local Gazette, 
talking to Tillie Mason. The man had 
a black briefcase in one hand in 
which he usually carried newspaper 
mats, proofs, etc. 

Now as Bert Maher saw Oscar, he 
stiffened a little, because Oscar and 
he had had a few arguments about 
the merits of advertising, and Maher 
knew that Oscar didn’t like him. In 
fact, Oscar ‘thought that if a business 
would cut its advertising by about 
three fourths, it would make more 
money. 


Oscar was never one to beat 
around the bush. “Is Pat going to 
advertise again this week?” he 
asked coldly. 


Bert Maher flushed a little. “Well, 
yes, he has a good idea.” 

“Good idea!” snapped Oscar. ‘Do 
you know what would happen to this 
business, if I didn’t sit on about 75% 
of the good ideas that Irishman gets? 
Well, we would be broke—busted, 
that’s what! We would not be here. 
We would not be doing any advertis- 
ing at all, and you would not be 
getting a red cent for ads from us.” 


“Oh, come now, Oscar,” said Bert 
Maher, trying to hold his temper, 
“you know that good advertising 
brings results. All successful firms 
believe in advertising and practice it 
regularly. It has been proved time 
and again.” 


“Yes,” said Oscar relentlessly, “it 
has been proved to be a good money 
raiser for you. You are making a 
good living at it, and we pay for it.” 

Bert Maher was about to make a 
hot retort, but he saw Tillie Mason 
holding her fingers to her lips, so he 
counted to twenty. But as Oscar kept 
running down advertising and all 
those connected with it, Bert finally 
pointed outdoors to a white church 
with a tall steeple and bell. 

“How long has that church been 
there, Oscar?” he said sharply, his 
voice choked with emotion. 

Oscar looked puzzled. “How long? 
Why, it’s been there over 100 years 
people say.” 


“Well,” said Bert Maher, with 
tight lips. “They still ring the bell, 
don’t they?” 


Oscar was so mad he could have 
thrown the glass receptacle of re- 
trieved paper clips at Maher, but just 
then Pat McGillicuddy came in the 
door. 

“Hi, Bert,” he said. “Got that press 
proof of our full page ad?” 

Oscar paled. “Full page!” he 
roared. “Have you gone crazy, Pat? 
A one column six inch ad is big 
enough for us. Who do you think we 
are, the A.&P. food store, or some- 
thing?” 

Bert Maher opened his briefcase 
and pulled out a big piece of folded 
paper and gave it to Pat. “I think 
I had better go,” he said. “Telephone 
me when you want me to come over 
and pick up the corrected proof.” 

“Okay,” Pat said quietly, “Oscar 
and I want to discuss this ad a little.” 


“Discuss it,” roared Oscar again. 
‘We want to cancel it. Already our 


sais delinquent account list looks like a 


stuffed sausage. Let’s get some of ing merchandise to sell. We also 
our money in before we start spendin’ have to sell, and we also have to 
more. Ach, I never saw such foolish- keep the books up to date. And we 


ness.” have to advertise. 


Pat’s eyes glinted, but he kept “We will always have problems. 
his peace. “Oscar,” he said, “no Just because a few men haven't paid 
matter if business is good or bad, us this month—remember it’s tax 
we have to go on every day, buy- time—then we just can’t suspend all 


our normal business operations. 
have to keep goin’.” 

“Ach, we will go so fast we'll Jay 
up in a crash,” Oscar said gloomij 
“I would think you'd learn, Pat. y4 
spend too much, You always look 
the rosy side of life. Now, let’s 
some sense and cut down on adva 
tising. A full page, no, but Maybe 
"eid page. Let’s have a look 

Grimly, Pat opened the full pag 
ad. The headline at the top saj 
“Does it Pay to Fertilize?” Then co} 
stated, “Read what experts such 
the county agent, professors of agy 
cultural colleges, high school agric 
tural teachers and others say abo 
the wise use of fertilizer.” 

Much of the top half of that pa 
was devoted to the reprinting of set 


eral articles about the wise use he 
fertilizer. There were about 10 cligmmmeat Said, 
pings in all, reproduced in part, a g. Just § 
the material quoted some importammmmme all the 
men. bulletin 
Pat looked at Oscar. “You scliiimmmers coul 
Oscar, when we tell farmers it 


ORTHO always has led the way @iecti 


FIRST WITH CAPTAN-— developed by ORTHO-—one of the 
most valuable of all fungicides today. Potent enemy of certain 
scab, brown rot, blight, botrytis diseases and many other 
plant diseases. ORTHOCIDE, a superior formulation of cap- 
tan, protects against diseases and promotes healthier yields 
—miaterially raises your percentage of net profits. 


sects, with a remarkably wide range of application. 


- FIRST WITH LINDANE. ORTHO Research was the first ST WITH | 
isolate the gamma isomer of the versatile insecticide Benzeqgural use. ( 
Hexachloride. We know it as Lindane, the active ingredient ¢ the chen 
ORTHO formulations sold under the brand name ISOTO fer the brai 
Growers find this chemical enormously effective against i TEPP can 


est withou 


that have proved to be both effective an¢ 
economical. 


ORTHO Fieldmen— graduate entomolo This 
gists and agricultural scientists —can isolate 


Sign up with ORTHO and you’re associated 
with the leader; you get the benefit of all the 
technical background — all the laboratory 
and field research—and all the formulating 
skills that have made ORTHO the number 
one line of agricultural chemicals in America 
today. 

You get ALL these values when you sell 
ORTHO — consistently “Fustest with the 
mostest” in developing agricultural chemicals 


T.M.'S REG. U.S. PAT. OFF.: ORTHO, ORTHOCIDE, ISOTOX, VAPOTONE, ORTHOL-K, VOLCK 


ON ALL CHEMICALS, READ DIRECTIONS AND CAUTIONS BEFORE USE. 


crop insect and disease problems and pre seed 


scribe the quality-controlled ORTHO prodgi 25 
ucts to help correct them. first, 

Remember, too, that when you sell thé 
ORTHO program, all the personal, on-your 
ground technical advice and services of youl 
ORTHO Fieldman are provided gladly and 
without any extra charge. Get this plus valu¢ 
for your customers. Let the leader lead ye 
to better yields and to bigger profits! 
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some of them 


‘inst because We want to sell 
tat nandise, but when profes- 
co county agents say it, more 
believe them than believe 
; if they don’t believe us why 
i. come and buy from us?” 
they xed logically. “Our business 


over Jast year.” 


«gore it did,” Pat conceded, “but 
ill aren’t getting enough busi- 
.from some farmers. This ad 

ed to reach them, to add 

to our list of customers. And 
may also convince our present 
tomers to buy more fertilizer 

acre.” 

ch, we could shorten that ad,” 

said, “and not print the clip- 

ies, Just say in the ad that we 

m all these clippings posted on 

» bulletin board, and interested 

ners could come and read them. 

ut’s the use of printing all the 


i 


clippings for farmers that don’t want 
to read them?” 

“But if we posted the clippings on 
the bulletin board only a few farmers 
would see and read them,” said Pat 
patiently. “If we print them in the 
paper many more farmers will see 
them.” 

“Mostly farmers that don’t pay 
their bills,” Oscar said acidly “and 
that kind of business we can get 
along without.” 

Pat’s face got red, and he counted 
to ten just as his wife Nora had told 
him to when Oscar became exasperat- 
ing. “All right,” he snapped suddenly. 
“Tl cut the page in half. I'll boil it 
down—just this time, tho.” And he 
grabbed the ad proof and went out 
the door and down the street to the 
newspaper plant. 

For a moment Oscar stared at the 
closed door. Then a rare smile, the 
smile of victory swept over his florid 
features. “Ah, I won!” he said sud- 
denly. “For once, I won. Just wait 
until I tell Minnie tonight.” 

Swaggering, he went back to his 


desk and sat down, his back straight 
as a ramrod. Before he picked up a 
sharp pencil to figure a discount, he 
snapped both his suspenders sharply. 
The elastic stung his chest a little, 
but Oscar didn’t mind it. 

“By golly,” he said to himself. “For 
once Pat saw I was right. Maybe 
common sense can win out once in 
a while. Now, I will work twice as 
hard to cut expenses.” 


FARM INCOME DOWN 

EL PASO, TEXAS—Farmers along 
the Upper Rio Grande River took a 
25% reduction in income in 1955, ac- 
cording to W. F. Resch, manager of 
the Rio Grande Project. The annual 
report just released shows that total 
farm revenue dropped from over $41 
million in 1954 to about $32 million 
in 1955. Several reasons were given 
for the decline, with the two major 
ones being a poor growing season and 
shortage of irrigatién water. Cotton 
income dropped more than any other 
crop. 


st without leaving poisonous residues, 


first,” 


St WITH TEPP (tetraethyl pyrophosphate) dusts for agri- 
fural use. ORTHO Research developed a carrier to sta- 
mt the chemical until it reaches the plant and insects. Sold 
uer the brand name VAPOTONE, ORTHO formulations 
TEPP can be applied to plants up to three days before 


This year get your share of big profits 
ftom protection against wireworms and 
seed corn maggots. The product is SOTOX 
25 Seed Treater F — another “ORTHO 
Big magazine ads have already 


mective agricultural chemicals 


FIRST WITH FOLIAGE OIL SPRAYS— ORTHO Reseatch 
first developed highly refined petroleum oil sprays in the form 
of new type’ emulsions and ready-mixes. Under such brand 
names of ORTHOL-K, and VOLCK these oil sprays today 
are known and respected by growers the world over. Include 


these top-choice oil sprays in your control program, too. 


Attention Mid-west Dealers 


pre-sold farmers. NOW push ISOTOX 
and make profits up to $13.86 per case. 
What's more: stock the full ORTHO line 
_ of agricultural chemicals to make sure 
you'll always be ‘‘Fustest with the mostest.”’ 


SCIENTIFIC PEST CONTROL 


PAT. OFF, 


CALIFORNIA SPRAY-CHEMICAL Corp. 
Offices throughout U.S.A. 
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By RAYMOND ROSSON 
County Agent, Washington County, Tenn. 


All of us are happy in this neck of 
the woods. We are having some of 
the best rains we’ve had in five years 
.... not hard rains, but just right to 
soak right on down into the ground, 
and of course everyone knows that 
it means a better crop year. 

Attended a mighty good meeting 
recently; one of four held throughout 
the state. Attending were agrono- 
mists from the experiment station, 
fertilize> representatives from sev- 
eral of the companies and fertilizer 
and seed dealers from several coun- 
ties. Along with this group were the 
county agricultural agents. 


If you’ve never held a meeting 
of this nature in your area, this 
county agent certainly recommends 
and suggests that you do it. It is 
worth its weight in “tonnage” of 
plant food as well as income for 
the farmer. 


We've just held our eleventh an- 
nual farmers’ institute here in Wash- 
ington County. This is sponsored an- 
nually by the Chamber of Commerce, 
Farm Bureau, National Farm Loan 
Assn., Production Credit Assn. and 
with the Agricultural Extension 
Service cooperating. 

The institute is attended by farm 
families, business men, extension 
people, dealers, bankers . . . . some 
500 people all told. 

One of the highlights each year is 
a panel discussion. One year the 
panel was on “Fertilizer and Grass.” 
Another was, “Youth’s Responsibil- 
ity,” another, “Parents’ Responsibil- 
ity” and this year, it was, “Commu- 
nity Responsibility.” 

Sid Chandler, district agent of the 
Georgia Extension Service was the 
moderator. On the panel were our 
state community specialist with ex- 
tension service, a president of one of 
out twenty organized community 
clubs, a successful country pastor, 
a school teacher, a farm homemaker, 
and an outstanding 4-H Club girl. 
Our banquet speaker was W. R. 
(Dick) Bryan, Public Relations Di- 
vision, Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co. E. V. Landers, vice president of 
Federal Land Bank of Louisville, Ky. 
was the speaker at the opening ses- 
sion. 


Value of High Fertility 
Soils Shown in Test 


STILLWATER, OKLA.—The value 
of high fertility levels has been dem- 
onstrated in vegetable growing trials 
conducted by Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege. Crops grown on high fertility 
soils showed increases in yield over 
those on low fertility soils of 68% 
for snap beans, 72% for tomatoes, 
24% for sweet corn and 58% for cab- 
bage. 

The high fertility soils received 500 
lb. of 5-10-5 per acre, nitrogen and 
phosphorus side dressing and cow- 
peas and vetch green manure in sum- 
mer and fall. The low fertility soil 
received no fertilizer and no green 
manure crops. 


FEWER FARMS 

COLUMBIA, MO. — The number 
of Missouri farms was reduced by 
30,000 the past five years, according 
to 1955 Census of Agriculture figures. 
This left approximately 200,000 farms 
in the state at the end of the 1954 
crop year. 
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What’s N@Wee-e 


In Products, Services, Literature 


You will find it simple to obtain additional information about the new products, new services and new litera- 
ture described in this department. Here’s all you have to do: (1) Clip out the entire coupon and return 
address card in the lower outside corner of this page. (2) Circle the number of the item on which you desire 
more information. Fill in your name, your company’s name and your address. (3) Fold the clip-out over double, 
with the return address portion on the outside. (4) Fasten the two edges together with a staple, cellophane 
tape or glue, whichever is handiest. (5) Drop in any mail box. That’s all you do. We’ll pay the postage. You can, of 
course, use your own envelope or paste the coupon on the back of a government postcard if you prefer. 


No. 6380—Fertilizer 


_ “Shur-Green” is the trade name of 
a new concentrated liquid fertilizer 
for lawn and garden use, manufac- 
tured by Continental Fertilizer Co. 
It will be available to most areas in 
the Midwest this spring, according 
to company officials. The new prod- 
uct comes in a concentrated liquid 
form which is applied as the turf or 
soil is watered. The garden hose is 
attached to an attachment called a 
“gro-gun” at the top of a quart con- 
tainer, and as the water sprays 
through the dispenser, the liquid fer- 
tilizer and water is automatically 
mixed. An average lawn can be fer- 
tilized in this manner in approximate- 
ly 15 minutes, it is claimed» Secure 
more complete details by checking 
No. 6380 on the coupon and mailing 
it. 


No. 6379—Liquid 
Fertilizer Booklet 


Available to readers is a new book- 
let, “Neutral Liquid Fertilizer,” a 
publication prepared by Fabricated 
Metals, Inc. The booklet states that 
the company can provide “package 
plants engineered for almost auto- 
matic operation at various desired 
capacities.” The company offers two 
plans: The do-it-yourself package 
which consists of the essential plant 


elements upon which there are pat- 
ents pending. The converter or cool- 
er, reactor assembly, transfer equip- 
ment, necessary valves and fittings 
are shipped direct to the site. The 
turnkey job provides all design, en- 
gineering, construction and installa- 
tion for the manufacture of both aqua 
and neutral mixes. Information about 
costs, manufacturing margins, tech- 
nical details, advantages and leasing 
details are included in the booklet. 
Check No. 6379 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure the booklet without 


charge. 
No. 6381—Belt 


Conveyor 


Sectional belt conveyors in stand- 
ardized, pre-engineered units with 
capacities ranging up to 1,500 tons 
per hour are described in a new Link- 
Belt Co. book No. 2579. The new con- 
veyors called by the trade name, Pre- 
Bilt, incorporate standard Link-Belt 
components, including the new series 
50 idlers, packaged with sectional 
truss frames and structural steel sup- 
porting bents. They are built in 18, 
24, 30, and 36-in. belt widths, with 24 
and 42-in. deep trusses. Drives range 
up to 40 H.P. More information is 
contained in the illustrated 8-page 
book No. 2579. For a copy, check No. 
6381 on the coupon and drop it in the 
mail. 


0 No. 5383—Hydraulic Lift 
No. 5384—Sales Brochure 
0 No. 5387—Wall Products 
No. 5395—Conveyor 

No. 6373—Recording 

0) No. 6374—Handbook 

No. 6375—Tarpaulins 


Send me information on the items marked: 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE— FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE) — MAIL 
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No. 6377—Pesticide 

No. 6378—Surface Active 
Agent 
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FIRST CLASS 


PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIs, 
MINN. 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Croplife 


y Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY~— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Also Available 


The following items have ap- 
peared in the What’s New sece- 
tion of recent issues of Crop- 
life. They are reprinted to help 
keep retail dealers on the re- 
gional circulation plan in- 
formed of new industry prod- 
ucts, literature and services. 


No. 5395—Aluminum 


Conveyor 
A new line of aluminum multi- 


purpose conveyors called Ve-Be- 


Veyor has been announced by the 
Oliver Corp. The conveyors are 
equipped with % hp, 115 volt, single 
phase motors with reversing drum 
control and power drive, gear reduc- 
tion unit. No pulley adjustments are 
required at either end of the con- 
veyor, the manufacturer says. A new 
“V-groove guide” principle is said 
to keep carrying belts centered at all 
times, eliminating the problem of 
belt run-off. Three sizes available are 


12 ft., 16 ft. and 20 ft., weighing 149, 
192 and 235 Ib. respectively. Uses 
suggested by the manufacturer in- 
clude floor-to-floor operations, as 
boosters for gravity lines, for load- 
ing and unloading vehicles, for mov- 
ing and stacking packages in stores, 
factories, warehouses or on farms. 
For complete information, please 
check No. 5395 on the coupon and 
mail it to this publication. 


No. 5383—Hydraulie 
Lift 


The Crown Controls Co., Inc., has 
announced features of its new E-Z 
lift (model LT-1000) 1,000-Ib. capac- 
ity hydraulic lift for use where lim- 


‘ited space is a problem. The lift is 


for one-man operation and has a 
push-pull handle which operates the 
hydraulic mechanism located at a 
convenient height on the lift. Loads 
can be elevated to any height be- 
tween 5% in. and 54 in. above the 
floor. The lift rolls smoothly on roller 
bearing equipped rubber front wheels 
and roller bearing equipped swivel- 
type rear casters. The positive-action 
brake is foot operated and has a trig- 
ger release. The lift is equipped with 
a safety overload release which re- 
fuses loads of more than 1,200 Ib. 


Constructed of strong tubular stee 


the lift is 64 in. high, 24% in. widMlhy the cot 
and 35 in. long. It weighs 270 Ib. fe, 
safety plate platform is 24 in. p 

24 in, Straddle capacity is 16% imM—No. 34 


Secure more complete details b 
checking No. 5383 on the coupon an 
mailing it. 


No. 6378—Surface 
Active Agent 


A new anionic surface active agen 
known as Isomal 265 has been de 
veloped by the Johnson-March Corp 
which states that it can be used i 
all kinds of chemical processes as 
wetting agent, rewetting agent, pene 
trant, detergent and emulsifier. It i 
specially formulated to reduce pro 
cessing time, increase processing ef 
ciency and improve finished products 
according to the company announc 
ment. The fluid is described as a con 
centrated sulfonated ester type liquid 
It is recommended as an emulsifie 
or dispersant in the manufacture o 
agricultural sprays and insecticide 
to give uniform and efficient cover 
age, the company claims. Clear i 
appearance, the product has a neutra 
pH factor and a specific gravity o 
1.088 at 60° F. It is approximately 65% 
active and mildly pleasant in odo 
It is available in 55-gal. steel drum 
Secure more complete details by 
checking No. 6378 on the coupon an¢ 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 5384—Sales 


Brochure 


A new sales management brochure 
“Who's Selling Who?” is being mad¢ 


tain m 
ontrol 
ight-weig 
iers, acct 


available by Cappel, MacDonald Gam & typ 
Co. The brochure emphasizes thq@ggyi for g 
theme, “getting men to sell.” In thé 4 — 


foreword can be found the following 
phrase: “Fact No. 1. Salesmen anq 
salesmanship are not perfect. (Wha 
is?). Fact No. 2, Sales, salesmanshig 
and salesmen can be improved.” It i 
explained further that the criticis 
offered is meant to be friendly and 
helpful to open the door, at least par 
tially, to the room for improvemen 
that exists. Secure the brochure b 
checking No. 5384 on the coupon and 
mailing it to this publication. 


No. 6375—Tarpaulin: 


Heavy-duty vinyl plastic tarpaulins 
for a variety of horticultural ang 
agricultural uses, including steam 
sterilization of soil and preservatiol 
of silage, are being made and distrib 
uted by Larvacide Products, Inc. They 
are sold under the company’s Larva 
cover trademark and fabricated from 
a special vinyl formulation. They 4 
recommended for use as soil-fumiga 
tion covers, greenhouse-bench lines te 
to permit double-decking, erosion pré 
ventives, irrigation-ditch liners an¢ 
water-conservation aids. The produc 
comes in heavy-duty and standar@ 
(4-mil) thicknesses. Standard roll 
are 100 and 150 ft. long and are avail 
able in widths of 6% and 10 ft. How 
ever, the manufacturer will furnisl 
custom sizes on request. Hemme¢ 
ends give the material better te? 
resistance and make it easier to ha 
die. All seams are made electronic? 
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coupon and 
6377—-Granular 


eaticldes micals Co 
inerals & Chemic: rpora- 
meric, Agricultural Chemi- 
ot, has available its new issue 
Pesticide Digest which 
fers pertinent points on the sub- 
’ of granular pesticides. The entire 
a is devoted to granular pesticides 
and granular pesticide 
1 09 ons for the European corn 
om in particular. Specialized field 
fication Tigs for these materials 
ia illustrated and various mesh 
basifications are shown in actual 
- Of interest also is a chronolagy 
M the corn borer. The issue is avail- 
ne without charge. Check No. 6377 
nthe coupon and mail it to Crop- 


9. 5387—Wall 


Products 
New developments in the use of 
all products manufactured by the 
ansWall Coated Products plant of 
» Bemis Bro. Bag Co. have been 
ounced. The new plant is manu- 
acturing and marketing the firm’s 
roducts, called by the trade name, 
ansWall curtains, BemisWall cur- 
sins and Bemisorb. The TransWall 


tain makes use of an “area” noise 
mtrol concept through the use of 
ight-weight retractable sound bar- 
ers, according to the company. In- 
flallations are being used in many 
plants both for anti-noise work and 
or draft control. BemisWall curtains 
are a type of folding door or parti- 
Hon for general application in offices 
ind other establishments. Bemisorb 
m8 line of coated fabric for a broad 
unge of industrial and technical ap- 
jlications. To secure more complete 
petails check No. 5387 on the coupon 


ii drop it in the mail to this publi- 
pation. 


0. 6374— Fertilizer 
landbook 


pe soil improvement committee 
P the California Fertilizer Assn. is 
peering its “Western Fertilizer Hand- 
ok,” now in its second edition, for 
Per copy. Orders may be sent di- 
the California Fertilizer 
, 475 Huntington Drive, San 
a reference 
persons in- 
orn in soil fertility and plant 
ees on, the handbook contains 160 
— features 12 color plates, 
dency which depict plant food de- 
Bite Many black and 
i: ustrations and a glossary of 
b inch and conversions are 
Single or multiple cop- 
Y be obtained for $1 each. 


ey) in Shell 


Corporation’s 
essenti music library. 


over the Tobacco Network in the 
tobacco belt, the tune has also been 
prepared as a full length popular re- 
cording. While it entertains, it tells 
the importance of soil fumigation and 
D-D’s part in controlling nematodes. 
The recording features Julie Conway 
and the. Nelsonics, backed by a 6-man 
musical group. People who want to 
use the platter can secure it by 
checking No. 6373 on the coupon and 
mailing it to Croplife. 


No. 6376—Bulk 
Seales 


A 2-color, 6-page bulletin describ- 
ing three models of the class 38 auto- 


| matic weighing unit for bulk mate- 


rials is offered by Richardson Scale 
Co. The bulletin states that “these 
heavy duty scales are designed for 
handling dry, ground, granular, dus- 


‘ty and non free-flowing materials.” 


The bulletin discusses construction, 
operation, feeding arrangements and 
capacities for the scales. Gravity, belt, 
screw and vibrating feed arrange- 
ments are shown in diagram. Special 
features such as hopper door flapper, 
locking gear, automatie compensation 
mechanism and automatic tabulator 
are described and illustrated. A com- 
plete line of accessory equipment, in- 
cluding a pneumatic gate assist, resi- 
due beam, remote electric counter, 
and agitators is discussed. A list of 
over 120 materials that the class 38 
has handled effectively is included. 
Secure the bulletin by checking No. 


6376 on the coupon and mailing it to | 


Croplife. 


MERCHANDISING 


(Continued from page 15) 


all the dollars spent on all other 
things become worth less than a 
cent on the dollar. 


When a salesman does the correct 
things, sells well, represents his store 
adequately, then and only then, has 
the money spent on display, layout, 
advertising, and goodwill been in- 
vested well. The efforts of retail sell- 
ing folks determine how much every 
other expenditure that their store 
makes is really worth. There is no 
substitute for good retail salespeople. 
They are the representatives of their 
store. 


That salesman can lose not only 
that sale, but he can act in such a 
way as to lose that customer. The 
salesman can make the customer 
think, “I wish I’d never come in 
here.” The salesman can make the 
customer think, “Brother, I'll not be 
caught dead in this place again.” Los- 
ing the sale would be bad enough, but 
losing the customer is far worse. 


In the final analysis, the salesman 
is the heart of the selling situation. 
At the point of sale, he represents all 
the efforts the store has made to 
bring the merchandise and the cus- 
tomer together. He is the representa- 
tive of the store. 

Each store owner and manager had 
best search his soul with a few simple 
questions. How carefully was that 
representative of the store selected? 
How well was he trained? How is he 
supervised and motivated? How often 
are his efforts evaluated? How much 
progress has he shown in the past 
six months? In the past year? 

These are important questions be- 
cause on the basis of the answers 
given to them, we can predict the 
amount of success the store will 
achieve through their representatives 
at the point of sale—the heart of re- 
tailing. 


PLANT PATHOLOGIST NAMED 


ST. PAUL—Herbert G. Johnson 
has been appointed extension plant 
pathologist in the University of Min- 
nesota Agricultural Extension Ser- 
vice. He succeeds Ray C. Rose, who 
retired recently and is now on a 
government mission to Central Amer- 
ica. Mr. Johnson has been plant path- 
ologist with the Green Giant Co., 
Le Sueur, Minn., since Jan. 1, 1953. 


630 SHATT® 


‘CALGARY, ALTA, CANADA 


POCATELEG, TEARS 


Specially developed for 
the Fertilizer Trade 


Here’s borax at the lowest cost per unit 
... it’s FERTILIZER BORATE with higher 
analysis and lower unit cost. The high 
boron content of this product is readily 
available in a form ideally suited to agri- 
cultural requirements. You'll blend the 
Fine Mes with other plant foods for 
borated fertilizers and offer the COARSE 
MEsH for direct applications. 


Write to the office nearest 


You save on costs of storage, 
handling. and transportation 


FERTILIZER BORATE—High Grade, be- 
cause of its higher analysis ... and lower 
moisture content (5 mols)... saves you 
important money. In formulating mix- 
tures containing borax, only 82.9 Ibs. of 
FERTILIZER BoRATE-High Grade are re- 
quired for each 100 Ibs. of Borax that 
you guarantee. You figure the savings! 


PLACE, LOX ANGELES, CALIF. 
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FOR INCREASED SALE 
AND BETTER CROPSE 


COLEMANITE-High Grade...a slowly 
soluble lime borate for light and 
porou: soils, or in regions of high 
rainfall. Content of BeOs range: 
from 32% to 35%. Bulletin PF-2. 


POLYBOR-2...Highly soluble. Con- 
tains 20.5% Boron or 66% B2Os. 
mbps as a spray or dust; compat- 
ible with insecticides and fungicides 
currently in use and may be applied 
in the same solutions. Bulletin PF-4. 


{ 


reo. 
160 PARK AVE., HEW YORK CITY 


you tor information 


GREGON.* 1904 WLW, 
MMOXVIELE, TERM. 6706 Kaywoed Srive 
HGUSTON, TERAG > 1963 Hadiey Sireet 


7] 
Other Borates 
PACIFIC COAST BORAX CO. 
The : 
Hop,” a new “scat” : 
joined “Boll Weevil Blues” 
Up of the noon weather show , | 


Plan Now for 


Employees’ Vacations 


Vacations are one of the main 
spark plugs for producing more sales 
volume and profits for a farm store. 
No one would have this system of 
the annual two-week holiday elim- 
inated, but at times some deal- 
ers do wish that the trouble it causes 
could be erased. 

Unless the vacation schedule is 
carefully planned trouble may de- 
velop. Employees will want to make 
last minute changes and adjusting 
and re-adjusting take time and lead 
to worry. Some of the employees will 
be dissatisfied. And, in general the 


vacation schedule may be a major 
management problem. 

Here is a _ seven-point vacation 
scheduling program that can improve 
labor relations, make work easier, 
save a lot of time and produce profit 
benefits. 

Start Scheduling Early 

Early planning eliminates the last 
minute rush and gives plenty of 
time to iron out any difficulties that 
may develop. Some dealers ne- 
glect this early work, feeling that in 
the final days of pre-vacation time 


they can whip the vacation schedule 
into shape. If this is done, it is often 
necessary to whip the employees into 
accepting the program. 

If planned early enough, the em- 
ployees’ families can make their 
plans accordingly. This early plan- 
ning also provides plenty of time to 
review and correct the schedule if 


‘any complications develop before the 


final posting. Then, too, employees 
appreciate the opportunity to make 
plans early. 


Establish A Time Limit 


If the vacation period is to run 
from April through September, this 
point should be included in the vaca- 
tion policy. Most dealers find it 
best to set the time so that vacations 
do not fall during the heaviest sea- 
sons of the year. They select months 


Successful Farming 


360,000 Vo-Ag students : 


: 


A 


Every month a committee of Vo-Ag instructors select 
the articles in the next issue of SuccessruL FARMING which 
they think are most useful for their classes. SF editors 
prepare resumes and references, questions and answers, 


charts and visual aids. Copies of the magazine are used in | 


the classrooms. This SF Vo-Ag program is now used in 
some 3812 schools, with some 360,000 students. 

In SuccessFuL Farmine, you have your best 
opportunity to sell fertilizers to the farmers of tomorrow 
. .. as well as to the best farmers today. The Vo-Ag 
audience is a big plus to the more than 1,300,000 SF 


subscribers, 85% on-farm. 


SF subscribers are volume producers of corn, grains, 
livestock products. They need fertilizers, and can afford 


to buy them—average farm cash income around $10,000 
for several years. And nothing will sell your fertilizers to 
them more effectively and more economically than 
SuccessFuL Farmine. Ask any SF office for the full story! 


MEREDITH PuBLisHinc Company, Des Moines... with 
offices in New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
Cleveland, Atlanta, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, 
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ake an important 
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trouble. 
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when and how much. If late ret 
ing from vacation, how much are 
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these rules are a part of the gen 
vacation policy, it is advisable to y 
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When your advance planning is 2 dealer sell 
a tight schedule, you may find tigglast year on a 
the late returning vacationer upgqmmouth I talked wit 
the routine. In some organizati@ame who said that 


brden was one of 
expensive sales 
wanted to k 
psticide to use for 
ease, he would 1 
tside and show | 
br tomato plants, 
ver the case migl 
all through 


the employees are docked double 
returning late. This policy will us 
ly bring the employees back on ti 


Let Employees Select Time 

The time factor is the point tf 
can turn dissatisfaction into hap 
ness about employees’ vacations. 
gives the employees the freedom 


choice and saves a dealer plergilmiut analysis fer 
of hr and trouble. The notice MMM the garden. 

posted for the vacation period alm , 
the general rules that will app 
Space is provided on the notice BT have ever 


the employees to sign up for 
time they prefer. 


Some of the employees will p 


t gave me a ch 
he results we go 
and pesticide 


out the most favored times—th@ip which made t 
with long week-ends. If no confli@Mi% be shown. We « 
arise, they are allowed to have {Mp open a field o 
time first selected. Many deal@@Bubject through « 
settle any conflicts on time with MMs only one advan 
seniority rule. This gives the e™iMtration garden.” 


ployees the feeling that if they c¢ 
tinue to work for the dealer, t 
loyal service will be rewarded. 


To be sure that customer service 
not interrupted by the vacat 
schedule, you will want to ché 
every selection carefully. The gene 
vacation rules might well include 
rule that not more than one emplo 
from any phase of the operation 
away at one time. This, coupled 
the fact that no two “key” employ 
can be away at the same time, V 
provide good customer se 
throughout vacations. 


If it is necessary to employ e 
help during the vacation period, 
erage is important. It is much ea 
to hire a good extra employee of 
semi-permanent basis. For insta 
it is easier to get a replacem 
worker for the complete vaca 
period than it is to have a man 
a couple of weeks, lay him off for 
next two, and then use him ag 
for two weeks. 

Even though the special fa 
granted may seem unimportant 
the time, they often have long ta 
implications. Nothing can injure &' 
employee relations faster than 
feeling that some individual or gr 
in the firm is being given 4 P 
erence. 
- Whenever any adjustments 
made after the employees have 
lected the time they want their v4 
tion, this should be on a fair 
equitable basis. Rules, if follow 
will eliminate almost all misun¢ 
standings that can develop. Fa 
itism will do more to wreck 4 & 
personnel policy than all the 50 
and retirement plans or other fr! 
benefits can ever build up '" 
organization. 

In the past few years there 
been a trend to schedule some of 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Time for the Alert Retail 
ealer to Start Making Plans 
or a Demonstration Garden 


inviting folks to come around and 
take a look at it and ask questions 
and read the signs about the products 
used to handle the crops. You can be 
sure that such advertising will bring 
people to look at your garden, who 
might not otherwise visit your es- 
tablishment. And the greater your 
garden and store traffic the more 
merchandise you will sell. 


It is a good idea, too, to take 
pictures of the garden in its various 
stages of growth. For example, you 


could use a picture of the garden 
being plowed, perhaps with one of 
your garden tractors. The placing 
of the fertilizer and the soil fumi- 
gants certainly should be photo- 
graphed, also the actual seeding. 


From then on, you will want some 
Photos of the crop just breaking 
through the ground, and perhaps six 
or seven other pictures of growth dur- 
ing the season. These growth pictures 
will usually show the development 
due to fertilizer. When you decide to 
spray any of the crop, then take a 
picture of the man doing it—perhaps 
two or three pictures. Get the equip- 
ment into the picture as much as 
possible. These pictures may help you 
sell more sprayers. 


After you have your first pictures 


of the fertilizing and the plowing, it 
is also wise to begin posting these 


pictures with captions on a wall or 
bulletin board. Then your customers 
can keep track of the growth of the 
garden, too, in pictorial form, and 
they will be just as interested as you, 
in many instances. You will also be 
able to use the pictures in your in- 
secticide sales talks, showing how 
you stopped or cured a certain di- 
sease condition through prompt 
spraying. You can then show a pic- 
ture of a rejuvenated plant after 
spraying. 

Once the growing season is over, 
you can mount all those demonstra- 
tion garden pictures in a photo al- 
bum, and have each picture illustrated 
with the proper caption, perhaps 
typed. Thus during the long fall, win- 
ter and early spring months, this al- 
bum can lie on a display table for any 
farmer to inspect. It will interest 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Lion Nitrogen Fertilizers 
Because The LION Brand Is Pre-Sold 


: Retailers who market Lion nitrogen fertilizers are enjoying 


HERE’S THE LION LINE-UP 
OF QUALITY NITROGEN 
FERTILIZER MATERIALS 


Lion Anhydrous Ammonia— 82.2% 
nitrogen, Quality guaranteed. 


Lion Aqua Ammonia—Ammonia 
content about 30%—other grades 
to suit your requirements. 


Lion Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer— 
Improved spherical pellets. Guaran- 
teed 33.5% nitrogen. 


Lion Nitrogen Fertilizer Solutions— 
Various types to suit your particular 
manufacturing needs. 


Lion Sulphate of Ammonia — White, 
uniform, free flowing crystals. Guaran- 
teed 21% nitrogen. 


TRICT SALES OFFICES: LI 
ws NATIONAL BANK 


A DIVISON OF MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 


the benefits. 


sales increases and expanding profits, because the Lion brand 
is being continuously pre-sold to farmers—and retailers reap 


Throughout the year, Lion advertising appears in leading state 


° farm publications, and in Farm & Ranch-Southern Agricul- 
, turist, Prairie Farmer, Progressive Farmer, and Wallaces’ 
; Farmer & Iowa Homestead. These advertisements tell farmers 
: —again and again—the facts about plant foods: that the farmer 
s who uses the proper kinds and amounts of commercial fertilizers 
: will increase his yields and-his profits. This advertising sell- 
; fertilizers, for Lion and for you! 


Lion’s two giant chemical plants have the capacity to assure 
you a steady supply of the most popular and economical types 


: of nitrogen fertilizers. In fact, Lion is the world’s largest manu- 


-up to more profits for you. 


: facturer of prilled ammonium nitrate, and one of the industry’s 
leaders in producing other nitrogen fertilizer materials. 


It’s easy to sell nitrogen fertilizers with the Lion emblem on 
the bag, or Lion’s anhydrous ammonia. And easier selling adds 


ON OIL BUILDING, El Dorado, Ark. °° INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, Des Moines, la, 
OF COMMERCE BUILDING, New Orleans, La, ¢ 1401 BUILDING, Atlanta, Ga. 
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EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 
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A diversity of farm chemical serv- 
ices is offered customers by Laverty 
Seed Farms, Indianola, Iowa, which 
is operated by Charles Laverty about 
a mile south of this community. 

Mr. Laverty has been selling fer- 
tilizer since 1946 and also raises and 
sells some soybeans and oats. During 
the past year he has established an 
anhydrous ammonia storage depot on 


Customers Find Well-Rounded Program 
Of Services at lowa Farm Supply Store 


a railroad siding about a mile north 
of his farm. The lettering on the side | this past year by the company has 
of the large tank reads “Laverty | been between 150 and 200 Ib. per 
Seed Farms... Agricultural chemi- | acre. 
cals, Seeds, Fertilizer.” The customer 
who inquires farther finds that this 
firm indeed has many services which 
can be utilized on the average farm. 
For example, Mr. Laverty not only 
sells anhydrous ammonia, but he also 


sells dry fertilizer. During the past 
year he has purchased a truck for the 
hauling and spreading of bulk fer- 
tilizer. The capacity of the truck is 
five tons. 

Most of the bulk spreading done 


The firm employs one salesman 
who is kept busy most months of 
the year visiting farmers and help- 
ing them with getting soil samples, 
working out crop and fertilizer ar- 
rangements, etc. Farmers appreci- 


Distributors 
_ INVESTIGATE | 


Money 
for you 


Here’s a weed killer every farmer will want! 
Be ready for the demand! Now you can offer 
2,4-D made doubly effective, longer-lasting, 
because fortified with borates. DB Granular 
is always ready to use...anytime, anywhere 
..- for it is applied DRY! It does not need to 
be mixed with water and applied as a spray. 
“DB” is powerful! As little as 1 lb. per 100 
sq. ft. is effective. Watch for “DB” farm 
_ paper advertising in your area. 


SERVICE BULLETINS, FOLDERS, AD MATS FOR YOU 


Be prepared to answer questions about DB Granular. 
Get your supply of promotional literature at once for 
new business. Let customers know you've got a sup- 
ply of this latest herbicide... and start selling! 


SPECIAL NEW SPREADER FOR “DB,” NOW AVAILABLE 


The PCB Spreader was designed for most efficiently 
applying “DB’ at the very low rates prescribed; is 

so suitable for seeding. Adjustable to rates as low 
as %2-lb. per 100 sq. ft. Weighs a mere 6 Ibs. Holds 
25 Ibs. of “DB.” Retails at only $10.75. 


APPLIES DRY. 
NOTHING TO MIX. 
NO WATER TO 


WEED 
KILLER» 


eevee 


CHECK THESE FEATURES: 


* DEPENDABLE IN ACTION 

* ECONOMICAL ... CONVENIENT 
* READY TO USE... DRY! 

SAFE... NONFLAMMABLE 


© NONPOISONOUS when used ° 
as directed 


STANDARD PACKAGE —50 Ibs. 


CONTROLS 
THESE PERENNIALS: 


CANADA THISTLE * LEAFY SPURGE 
TOADFLAX » RUSSIAN KNAPWEED 
WHITETOP + BINDWEED (Morning Glory) 
and many other perennial 

or annual herbaceous 

weeds on non-cropped 


agricultural land. 
Contains 2,4-D 
yet it is 


applied 
DRY! 
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In addition to selling ang sp 
ing fertilizer, this firm also q 
great deal of spraying. The x, 


program is largely a spring and ; sighed a list | 
mer program. In charge of spr ested the m 
operations is Hap. G. Miller, ¢ * ms during 
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likes this off season activity and coq on a} 
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The Laverty company has pe stimated 
spray rigs and these are used f alue of crops 
variety of spraying jobs. In the MMMpinst losses 0 
place the firm sprays farm fields ists; and nu 
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pests. The crews will also spray ty The fifteen | 
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During spring and summer 
fertilizers moving fast and spra 
jobs coming in rapidly, the Lave 
farm is a scene of busy action. 
roomy farmyard is usually full 
equipment, while orders are funné¢ 
and scheduled through an office § 
arate from the house. 

While the area in which the f 
sells fertilizer is limited, the sp 
crews travel considerable distani 
and the airplane spraying, of co 
covers many states. Mr. Laverty f 
that the selling of fertilizer and 
spray service tie in very well 
gether, assisting the farmer in § 
ting two vital services from the sé 
company. 
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had such demonstration opport 
ties, and so it can be seen that ¢ 
farm chemicals dealer has 4 na 
ral sales promotion idea just w4 
ing for him to take advantage of 


The well planned and cared 
demonstration garden can also S¢ 
as a school for the rest of your 
ployees. You can take them ou 
that demonstration garden at 


for 
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Rte heavily j 
ete treated. 
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in adva 
The Wisconsin 
also do ON, wIs.— iscon 
3} The gs ct of Agriculture has just 
‘ing and Shed a list of fifteen insects that 
of spr cated the most important control 
Miller, during the past season of 


vity and 4 a number of considera- 
work department evaluated the 

portance of the various pests on 
ny has bo estimated percent loss of total 
used of crops; cost of protection 


increased production 


Department of Agriculture 
‘5 Most Troublesome Insect Pests 


ing clothes moth, Tinea pellionella 
(L.) and others by mothproofing 
fabrics was great. Carpet beetles and 
silverfish were present in greater 
numbers than for several years past. 
Most spectacular of the household 
insects was the brown-banded roach, 
Supella supellectilium (Serv.) which 
extended the area it infests in Wis- 
consin. 

11. Grain Aphids: The English 
grain aphid, Macrosiphum granarium 
(Kby.) and others caused losses and 
treatment throughout Wisconsin oat 
and barley fields during the latter 
part of May and the first part of 
June. Besides the feeding losses 


caused by these aphids, virus diseases 
were spread by them in the small 
grains. 

12. Meadow spittlebug: Philaenus 
leucophthalmus (L.) heavily infested 
a large portion of Wisconsin’s alfalfa 
acreage. Strawberries were also in- 
fested in the southern and eastern 
portions of the state. 

13. Cabbage looper: Trichoplusia ni 
(Hbn.) caused a 20 to 25% loss in 
Wisconsin’s cabbage production or an 
estimated loss of $500,000. 

14. Potato flea beetle: Epitrix cu- 
cumeris (Harr.) infested 50% of Wis- 
consin’s potato acreage. In addition to 
the loss by the insect’s damage, the 
prorated cost of chemical insect con- 
trol on potatoes would run high for 
the potato flea beetle. 

15. Corn earworm: Heliothis arm- 
igera (Hbn.) generally infested both 
sweet corn and field corn. 


Specialist Urges 
More Fertilizer Use 


LIBERTY, MO. — Increased use 
of fertilizers and improved methods 
of crop selection and harvest were 
stressed as factors in lowering farm 
production costs by John Falloon, ex- 
tension soils specialist of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, to an audience 
of more than 200 at the Leon Miller 
farm, near here recently. 

Mr. Falloon addressed the thirtieth 
annual Clay County soils and crops 
conference. 


He listed these points in the usage 
of fertilizer—increased soil testing, 
the decision to make long- or short- 
range improvements and extensive 
use of legumes and manure. 

He urged that Clay County should 
have more alfalfa acreage, 
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1, Grasshoppers: Melanoplus_ fe- 
the cou. ;.rubrum (Deg.) and other species 
spraying MiMBused an estimated loss of 5% mil-. 
Crews t@@&, dollars in Wisconsin in 1955. 
elegraph #Bvor 1 million of the 4 million acres 
s also calf hay was infested. There was a 
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xsses in the tourist trade. 

3 European Corn Borer: Pyrausta 
ybilalis (Hbn.) infested 53% of the 
om stalks in Wisconsin and there 
as an average of 82 borers per 100 
lants which caused considerable 
reaking over before harvest and also 
gused many ears to drop to the 
ound. This pest was also trouble- 
ome to canners who made expendi- 
ures for its control. 

4, Potato Leafhopper group: Em- 
gasca fabae (Harr.) and others in- 
sted potatoes and alfalfa generally 
1955. In addition, a large portion 
f the cost of protecting potatoes by 
regular spray program may be 
harged to this group. 

5. Pea Aphid: Macrosiphum pisi 
Kit.) generally infested Wisconsin 
anning peas. Losses, including the 
ost of applying chemicals to protect 
ls important crop, ran high. 

6. Dairy Flies and Mosquitoes: The 
ouse fly, Musca domestica L., the 


stable fly, Stomoxys calcitrans (L:), 


orse and deer flies of the tabanid 


poup and mosquitoes of the Aedes 
poup caused losses to Wisconsin 


amers who also spent large amounts 
o chemicals to prevent greater 
osses. In addition, the urban impor- 
ance of these pests was great and dif- 


erent Wisconsin municipalities spent 


tying amounts in 
ith them. 


7. Apple Maggot: Rhagoletis pom- 


order to cope 


bella (Walsh) was a particularly 


wublesome insect pest on apples 


aused heavy losses. Large sums 


sin orchardists, 
8. Stored Grain Pests: “Bran bugs” 
flour beetle, 
niusium Duv., the saw- 
grain beetle, Oryzaephilus 
amensis (L.) and others, togeth- 

0 


he 
Me losses caused by insects on stored 


Sconsin grain. Many 

granaries 
trated infested. Some of these 
Plant Bugs: The tarnished plant 
ee oblineatus (Say), the al- 
+ a bug, Adelphocoris lineo- 
fe. rut and the rapid plant 
‘lp ocoris rapidus (Say) and 
herally infested Wisconsin’s 
of alfalfa, In addition, 
iy S reduced the quality and 
of the Strawberry crop. 
- ental plants, also, were af- 


Fabric-eating and other house- 
Pests: The amount of 

trol the casemak- 


Welded 


Aluminum- 
best tank 
liguid nitrogen 


3 sizes of skid tanks for trans- 
port. 5 sizes of farm tanks. 


Bulk storage in 12,000 and 
22,000-gal. capacities. 


BUTLER best source for 


aluminum tanks...all popular sizes! : 


in 12,000 and 22,000-gal. sizes. Skid tanks 
for transport in 500, 830, and 1000-gal. sizes. 
Rugged detachable skids have rubber lined 
straps to protect metal. Farm storage tanks 
are available in 100, 270, 500, 830, and 
1000-gallon sizes. Mail coupon to Butler now 
for complete information. . 


Not just any aluminum tanks —they’re 
Butler! Get top quality low-pressure tanks — 
built and tested by Butler tank specialists 
—guaranteed by Butler. Each tank is engi- 
neered with superior strength in stress areas. 
And Butler supplies the sizes of low-pressure 
tanks your business needs. Bulk storage tanks 


For prompt reply address office nearest you: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


7396 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Missouri 
996A Sixth Avenue S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
1014 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 
Dept. 96A, Richmond, California 


Send me more information on the following sizes of Butler low- 
pressure aluminum tanks. 
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EMPLOYEE VACATIONS 


(Continued from page 24) 


‘vacations during the winter months. - 


This helps ease the drain of help 
during the summer months, and it 
gives the employees an opportunity 
for a vacation at a different time of 
year. 

One dealer reported that by 
offering the regular two weeks vaca- 
tion period during the slow months 
and giving the employees the oppor- 
tunity to take extra time at no pay, 
the employees eagerly sought these 
dates. Two of the employees took off 
a full month and came back full of 
enthusiasm for the job. 

It is hard to keep an employee 


away from his type of business. But, - 


if he is far enough away from his 


own store, he will visit other 
stores and see how they are han- 
dling problems. This chance for 
development of new ideas is helpful 
for increasing interest and efficiency 
when the employees return from their 
vacations. 

Gripes and complaints about the 
vacation schedule can be cut to a 
minimum by planning vacation sched- 
ules in advance, giving the employees 
a voice at the time for their own 
vacation and settling all disputes or 
conflicts in a fair and equitable 
manner. 


WINTER WHEAT SEEDINGS 


WASHINGTON — Total winter 
wheat seedings for all purposes in the 
fall of 1955 were 45,203,000 acres 
while indicated allotments are 40,- 
602,225 acres. This indicates the acre- 
age seeded is 111% of allotments. 


year—and affect their 


1542 % pure nitrogen, 


Granulated. 


pure nitrogen (101%4% 


10% % ammonic nitrogen) and 


approximately 32 to 


cium carbonate. Granulated. 


For complete intormation and prices, 
fertilizer 


with about 20% available lime. 


“Horse & Lion” C.A.N. (Ammo- 
nium Nitrate Limestone): 2014 % 


Ay 


Small consolation when this year’s crops bring your customers small 
revenue, It will surely reflect in their ability to buy fertilizer next 


choice of dealer. Sell them “Horse & Lion” 


nitrogens—proven producers of greater yield and better quality, and 
the higher revenue volume and top quality always earn. 


5 “Horse & Lion” Nitrogen Fertilizers for various requirements are: 
“Horse & Lion” Calcium Nitrate: 


“Horse & Lion’’ Ammonium Sul- 
phate Nitrate: 26% pure nitro- 
gen (11% nitric and 15% am- 
monic nitrogen). Granulated. 

“Horse & Lion Urea 44”: 44% 
pure nitrogen. Coated pellets for 


dry use, 
“Horse & Lion Urea 46”: 46% 
pure nitrogen. Pellets without 
coating for liquid application or 
dry use where fast dissolving is 
desired. 


combined 


nitric and 


33% cal- 


contact your nearest “HORSE & LION” 
headquarters. 


Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1906 


TRIBU 
H AVENUE 
417 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


TORS, U.S.A. 


, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 4, CALIFORNIA 


417 SOUTH HILL STREET, LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


421 S. W. SIXTH AVEN 


UE, PORTLAND 4, OREGON 
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RINGING THE 


Merchandising Hints for The Retailer 


Photo 


First Years 


Toughest 


Promotion 


Wrapping 
Service 


Pet Sales 
Peeves 


Advertisements of the Granite Feed & Hardware, §; 
Lake City, invite customers to bring to the store a snay 
shot of themselves or their families for placing on | 
centrally-located “photo board.” Above the board hang 
a caption reading, “Meet Our Customers.” Each phot 
brought in is placed on the board for one week an 
customers who bring them in receive a “thank yo 
certificate worth $1 towards any feed transaction of $ 
or more. The firm is convinced that the practice h: 
been a valuable business stimulant. 


The biggest reason for business failure is lack of ex 
perience on the part of management, according to 

=~ Potter, executive manager of t 
Chicago Association of Credi 
Men. Nearly all failures occur i 
the first five years a firm is i 
business, he states. Business fai 
ures, listed according to type, a 
led by food and liquor stores, fol 
lowed by eating and drinking 
places, apparel and accessories 
furniture and home furnishings 
automobile firms, lumber, build 
ing materials and hardware. Busi 
ness mortality, however, is pres 
ently far below the average o 
the failure rate just prior to World War II. 


The best promotion we ever tried, one retailer says, is 
silver dollar give-away stunt, based on a radio quiz. I 
has the whole town talking about our silver dollars—jus 
as though we made them ourselves, this merchant states 
The stunt is based on a radio quiz by direct wire fron 
the store at 5 p.m. every Saturday. Large crowds jan 
the store to watch the program and many more listen a 
home, he states. The 10-minute program costs $65—$1 
for radio time and $50 for prize money. The radio statio 
actually does the work. Each contestant must answe 
five questions in order to win the entire $50, and near! 
always the contestant gets the entire $50. Constant new 
paper and radio promotion of the stunt is carried on an 
the appearance of silver dollars in the city has mean 
considerable “word of mouth” advertising for the store 
the owner comments. 


A gift wrapping service is provided by one feed deale 
who hires a high school girl to wrap presents from 3 p.m 
to 6 p.m. daily for several weeks prior to Christmas 
A 10¢ charge is made for each package but for purchase 
of $7.50 or over six parcels are wrapped without chargé 


What sales techniques antagonize customers? Du Po 
sales instructors recently asked eight persons who co 
tact salesmen, both in the office and at retail level, 
list their “pet peeves” against salesmen. Here are th 
types of salesmen named as 
making the most antagonistic 
impressions: The door jammer 
tries to break down sales re- * 
sistence by overpowering the 
prospect and cannot under- 
stand a simple “No.” The con- 
spirator says, “For you only, 
my last one, very rare,” pull- 
ing the item from under the 
counter, even though it can 
be purchased at many other stores. The name droppé 
embellishes his sales talk with frequent mention of pro 

inent persons. The night owl salesman asks to come | 
the house for a few minutes and stays for hours. 

haughty, self-important salesman figures he does t 
customer a favor by waiting on him and is clearly boret 
The upgrader is always trying to sell something whic 
costs more or is not the item asked for. The vanishin 
American, the salesman who is “all over” the customs 


$ 


Nd 


when he’s “just looking” but disappears when he’s reaq™ 


to make a purchase. The “cozy kid” salesman says, ’ 
is just what you need,” or “On you it looks good’ @ 
has an overfamiliar approach which many customers fi 
offensive. 
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ie Acre in Six Is 
eated From Air, 
5, Report States 


—One acre out of 
U.S. was dusted, 
ey fertilized or seeded last year 
att according to a report re- 
recently by the U.S. Weather 
were aviation, the report 
is now the third largest seg- 
vt of the aviation industry in dol- 

Pyolume of business. There is a 

bet of 7,000 aircraft in the agricul- 
aviation industry, and the total 

p flown last year was equivalent 
33 of the number of hours flown 
} civil airlines. The report further 
‘nts out that aerial pest control, 
red control and fertilizing add an 
timated $3. billion to the annual 
brn income and that crop-control 
otk from the air is done on more 
tan 200 types of crops in every state. 


ot Enough Fertilizer 
sed in Mid-South, . 


\gronomist Says 
JACKSON, MISS.—“There is not 


hn the average over the Mid-South.” 


This is the statement of W. R. 
hompson, Mississippi Extens ion 
sronomist, in advising farmers to 
make plans to use fertilizer under 
crops.” 


Mr. Thompson said many farm- 
rs use What the experiment sta- 
ons recommend, but that many 
others do not use any fertilizer at 
under some of their crops. 


“We were working with a group of 
pricultural workers and farm lead- 
recently and asked the farmers 
hat was the average amount of fer- 
izer used, taking the county as a 
hole,” Mr. Thompson said. ‘Their 
stimate was 200 lb. of mixed ferti- 
er per acre on their main crops 
nd none on most of the minor crops 
md pasture land. 

‘I noticed everything got mighty 
ill when this statement was made. 
en the county fertilizer usage was 
alyzed, it was found the farmers 
ere right. Farmers in that county 
ere using less than half the recom- 
ended amount of fertilizer per acre.” 
Mr. Thompson pointed out that ex- 
iment stations have “given us the 
erage fertilizer recommendations 
br average soil on all crops.” 

‘would like for you to make plans 
_ fertilizer under all crops,” he 
“There is great agitation to use the 
ilas a bank for future needs of soil 
ntlity,” he continued, “One good 
fay to bank fertility in the soil-is by 
pt abusing it by letting soil erosion 
tke Part of it off and by failing to 
ttilize crops enough so they will 
z 4 cover which will protect the 
for all crops, 
aid. 

om because a crop is being grown 
a oan rather than cash sale is no 
~~ for non fertilization,” he 
armers cannot afford the 
Ol seed and labor to grow an un- 
ed crop of corn.” 


yl an average corn yield of 50 
the acre fertilizer require- 
ae 500 Ib. of mixed 
to 60 Ib. of nitro- 

* depending on how good the soil 


Mithout fertilizer, the average 
iis 10 on most Mississippi hill 
i. 015 bu. an acre, he stated. 

will not try to pro- 

°n crop without fertilizer 

i. now that without fertilizer 

of lint cotton an 

tnomica) 200 Ib. This is 


ough fertilizer being used per acre. 


Flood Damage May 
Cut Down on Sales 


SACRAMENTO—A curtailed mar. 
ket for agricultural chemicals in Sut- 
ter County, California, the “peach 
bowl of the nation,” is foreseen as a 
result of flood damage occurring in 
December and January. 


Ralph B. Bunje, manager of the 
California Canning Peach Assn., in a 
preliminary report on damage occur- 
ring south of Yuba City, said it does 
not appear that an accurate survey 
of the damage can be made until 
early in July. 

“We are advised,” he said, “that 
the effect of water on the orchards 
will vary. A number of factors will 
have a bearing on the final results. 
These include type of soil, root stock, 
health of trees, underground water 
table, period of dormancy, atmos- 
pheric temperatures, amount of silt, 
sand or debris and length of time 


_ the orchard has been under water.” 
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LUMMUS DEVELOPMENT CENTER—The Lummus Co., designing engineers 
and constructors for the petroleum and chemical industries, located at 385 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N.Y., will establish early in 1956 an engineering 
development center in Newark, N.J., it has been announced by J. F. Thornton, 
Lummus president. For this purpose, Lummus has purchased a 150,000 sq. ft. 
building (shown above) on a ten and one half acre plot near the Newark 
Airport..Lummus, which has had similar facilities in Bayonne, N.J., for the 
past 25 years, will use the new building primarily for pilot plant operation 
and process development work carried out in conjunction with its clients. 
Among current projects of the firm is an ammonia plant for St. Paul Ammonia 
Products, Inc., at Pine Bend, Minn. 
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apply it with your regular equipment 
@ saves 50% on labor, tractor hours, 
fuel... does two jobs in one 


Fertilizer containing Heptachlor gives you extra benefits. 


Farmers are reading about | 


HEPTACHLOR 


Mixtures 


Be ready to meet the growing demand—order 


Heptachlor kills crop-damaging soil insects . . . prevents dam- 
age to seeds, seedlings, and roots. Heptachlor protected crops 
make the best use of fertilizer and moisture. This spring do 
two important jobs in. one by using fertilizer containing 
Heptachlor. 


_ your Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures NOW! 


Applied alone, or mixed with fertilizer, Heptachlor is .. . 


Over a million farmers are regularly reading about 
Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures in farm magazines 
and state farm papers. And many thousands more 
will be hearing the Heptachlor-with-Fertilizer facts 


It 


Heptachlor. 
than paye in better On tet plo Heptachlor on leading farm radio stations. 


treatment doubled the corn yield . . . over 
more corn per acre than from untreated plots. 


imilar benefits. 


ae Handle the Heptachlor- 
would any 


safe to handle. 


This , for better crops use fertilizer containing Heptachlor. 

her fertilizer in bulk or by the bag, insist on 
fertilizer with Heptachlor . . . it’s America’s leading soil insec- 
ticide . . . it takes the soil insect risk out of farming. 


Whether you buy fe 


fertilizer mixture you 
t fertilizer application and work 
it into the soil. It doesn’t harm equipment and it's 


Other 

More farmers will buy Heptachlor for protection 
against soil insects this spring than ever before. 
They’ll ask for Heptachlor mixed with Fertilizer. 
For greater sales, take advantage of the coming 
demand for this more effective combination—order 


HEPTACHLOR KILLS MORE SOIL 
INSECTS THAN ANY OTHER 
RECOMMENDED INSECTICIDE... 


Please send me the pamphiet telling me about Hepta- 
chior-Fertilizer mixtures and how they can pay on my 
farm; also a Free copy of the new 12 page soil insects 
booklet. 


your Heptachlor-Fertilizer mixtures now. Insist on 
HEPTACHLOR, America’s Leading Soil Insecti- 
cide... you'll profit through greater sales and 
customer satisfaction. 


VELSICOL 


HEPTACHLOR IS AMERICA’S LEADING SOIL INSECTICIDE! 


Velsicol Chemical Corporation 
330 East Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


C-36 


Please send me copies of the new Heptachlor- 


Fertilizer folder. 
wore 
ort MONEY 
YOU" NAME 
Here's an easy-to-read 


leaflet ... it gives farm- 
ers all the facts on Hepta- 
chlor-Fertilizer mixtures. 
Order a supply now. Tell 
ag customers you will 
e offering this yield 
building combination. 


STREET AND NUMBER 


ciTY ZONE STATE 


omy, 
king | 
ries Z 
uild 
ores 
is : 
z. 
onl 
janie 
swe 
ang 
EFFECTIVE... ....From seed to harvest Heptachlor kills insects that 
st damage and destroy seeds, young plants and growing 
roots. Heptachlor is sure-death to soil insects and 
: gives you full season protection. 
ECONOMICAL... ..Low cost added crop insurance ...a few dollars is 
p.m 
| 
Por 
330 Gast Grand Avenve 
Corn Rootworms Flea Beatle 
Wireworms: Green June Beetle 
Seed Corn Maggot Larvae 
Seed Corn Beetle Japanese Beetle 
Kater Ant _ 
Nd White Fringed Beetle Mole Crickets 
4 Asiatic Beetle Root Maggot 
a Ants Root Weevil 1 om State. 
4 European Crater Sweet Clover Weevil 5 
Advertisement now appearing in farm publications 


5, 1956 
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HONORARY DEGREE—Samuel L. Nevins, vice president of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., Little Rock, recently received an honorary doctor of laws 
degree from the University of Arkansas. At the same mid-term convocation 
his daughter, Merry Helen, and his son-in-law, Harold Hodges, III, also re- 


ceived degrees. 


University of Arkansas 
Awards S. L. Nevins 


Honorary Degree 


FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. — In rec- 
ognition of his achievements in chem- 
ical research and as an industrialist, 
Samuel L. Nevins, vice president of 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., was 
awarded an honorary doctor of laws 
degree at the mid-term convocation 
of the University of Arkansas. Mr. 
Nevins is responsible for the corpora- 
tion’s Plant Food Division, with head- 
quarters at Little Rock. 

The citation read by John T. Cald- 
well, university president, was as 
follows: 

“Samuel L. Nevins, scientist, in- 
dustrialist, valued citizen of Ark- 
ansas: 

“Your life is one of creative ac- 
tion. The breadth of your vision and 
the fruits of your labor have con- 


tributed much to the welfare of your 
adopted state of Arkansas, and in- 
deed to the welfare of agriculture 
and of industry throughout Arkansas. 

“Native of our neighboring state 
of Missouri, you received your de- 
gree in chemical engineering from 
the University of Missouri. After 
working for a time with Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and then with the 
Southern Acid and Sulphur Co., you 
moved te Arkansas in 1921 as gen- 
eral manager of the Arkansas Fer- 
tilizer Co. When it became part of 
the Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp., 
you continued your work for that 
company, advancing to the office of 
vice president for the Plant Food 
Division. 

“Two achievements of your busy 
career stand out as especially note- 
worthy. You worked out the first 
process for recovering elementary 
sulphur from the sour gases of the 
oil wells of South Arkansas, a de- 
velopment which led to great in- 


dustrial expansion; and you pio- 
neered in the development of high 
analysis pelletized fertilizer, a plant 
food development which means much 
to agricultural progress in this state. 

“In time of need you have given 
generously of your scientific knowl- 
edge in the interest of your country’s 
security and welfare, and you have 
exemplified in your personal life the 
traits of fine character and good 
citizenship. 

“For your contribution as a scien- 
tist, as an industrialist, and as a citi- 
zen, the University of Arkansas hon- 
ors you. 

“Therefore, by virtue of the powers 
vested in me, and upon recommenda- 
tion of the University Council and the 
Board of Trustees, I confer upon you 
the degree of doctor of laws, honor’s 
causa, and admit you to all rights 
and privileges appertaining thereto.” 


State Action Against | 
Spotted Alfalfa Aphid 
Asked in California 


SACRAMENTO — Goodwin J. 
Knight, California governor, has re- 
ceived from Wallace D. Henderson, 
Fresno assemblyman, a request that 
the spotted alfalfa aphid problem be 
added to the agenda for the special 
legislative session in March. 

Mr. Henderson informed the gov- 
ernor that the pest cannot be con- 
trolled effectively this spring without 
special state legislation which will al- 
low the blanket application of in- 
secticides over the entire state. 


The assemblyman predicted that 
the aphid will cause $12 million 
damage to the state’s alfalfa crop 
this year unless it is controlled. 


Dr. Ray Smith, University of Cali- 
fornia entomologist, has emphasized 
the need for farmers to police their 
own fields every two or three days 
this spring. He advocates parting the 
plants and looking for the telltale 
signs of honeydew on the lower 
stalks, leaves and ground. 

Upon discovery of the pest, Dr. 
Smith said, the field should be thor- 
oughly sprayed with a spray rig. 


AT ORIENTATION CONFERENG 
—Louis R. Moretti, right, secretay 
treasurer of United-Heckathorn, ; 
S. 4th St., Richmond, Cal., and preg 
dent of Industrial Minerals and Che 
ical Co., Berkeley, Cal., Says fa 
well to Maj. Gen. Joseph H. Harpe 
Mr. Moretti was among U.S. busine 
and professional men who were 
Fort Benning for the Army phase 
the Defense Department’s Joint Ciy 
ian Orientation Conference. Membe 
of the conference visited Army, Nay 
Marine Corps and Air Force install 
tions to see how the tax dollar 
used for national defense. Followi 
this conference, Mr. Moretti was ig 
vited to the Defense Orientation Cory 
ference Assn. where he was electe 
to the board of directors. 


Georgia Group Asks 
Cotton Allotment Freeze 


MACON, GA.—The Georgia Cr 
Improvement Assn. has adopted 
resolution calling for a freeze in t 
national cotton allotment at the 19 
acreage figures. 

The resolution was approved by thi 
board of directors at the group’s a 
nual meeting and is being forwarde 
to both senators from Georgia and a 
the members of the Georgia delega 
tion in the House of Representatives 

Adoption of the resolution cam 
after a cotton commodity study re 
ported a continuation of the presen 
system of allocations would for 
“Georgia as well as other southeast 
ern states to lose acreage out of pro 
portion to other cotton-producin 
areas.” 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM FERTILIZER GRADE NEEDS OF THE MIDWEST STATES 


WRATIO : ILL IND. : : KAN. : KY. : MICH. : MINN. : MO. NEBR. : N. DAK.: OHIO 38.DAK. :WISC. 
O:1:3 :0-10-30:0-10-30 :0-10-30 : : 0-10-30 : 0-10-30 :0-10-30: 20-10-30: 20-10-30 
O21:2 :0-10-20:0-10-20 : : 70-10-20: 0-10-00 : : : : 

Oslsl 20-20-20:0-20-20 20-20-20 30-20-20 :0-12-12: 0-20-20 : 0-20-20 :0-20-20: 30-20-20: 20-20-20 
O:231 :0220-10:0-20-10 :0-20-10 : 30-16-8 0-20-10 0-20-10 : 3 20-20-10 :0-20-10: 20-20-10 
: : : : 24-24-1273 : : 

35-20-20 23-12-12: 4-16-16 : 5-20-20 :5-20-20: : 24-16-16: 25-20-20 
:5-20-10:5-20-10 :5-20-10 : 3 25-20-10 : 5-20-10 : $ 24-16-8 : 

1:4:1 : : : : : : 5-20-5 | : : : : 

1:3:9 33-9-27 :3-9-27 : : : : 3-9-27 : 23-9-27 : : : : 23-9-27 
1:3:6 : 23-9-18 :3-9-18 : 3 : 39-18 : 3-9-1585 : : 33-9-15 : 23-9-15 
1:3:2 : : : 3h-12-8 : : : : : 

1:3¢1 3 : : : : : 3 : 

13283 : : : 35-10-15: : : : 25-10-15: : 

: 28-16-16 :6-16-16 : 25-10-10: 6-16-16 : 6-16-16 :6-16-16: 78-16-16 
10-20-10: 10-20-10: 10-20-10 :10-20-10 :12-24-12:10-20-10:10-20-10: 210-20-10: 

1:1:3 : : :6-6-18 : : : : : : 
1:1:1 210-10-10:10-10-10: :10-10-10 
1:4:0 :8-32-0 :8-32-0 :8-32-0 :8-32-0 ; : 8-32-0 : 8-32-0 :8-32-0 :8-32-0 :8-32-0 : 38-32-0 : 

132:0 :10-20-0: £10-20-0 :10-20-0 : $10-20-0 :10-20-0 :10-20-0:10-20-0 :10-20-0 :10-20-0 

1:1:0 :15-15-0: 215-15-0 :15-15-0 : : 215-15-0 : 215-15-0 :15-15-0 : 215-15-0 : 

2:1:1 214-7-7 : : 214-7-7 214-7-7 : 

2:2:1 : : : : 3 212:12:6 : : 


FERTILIZER RECOMMENDATIONS—The above table, showing suggested 
minimum fertilizer grades for Midwest states was released at the recent 


agronomist-fertilizer industry meeting 


in Chicago, sponsored by the Middle 


West Soil Improvement Committee. The recommendations are by state ag- 
ronomists, who also noted that straight materials supplying nitrogen, phos- 
phate and potash are also needed. Minor and secondary elements as materials 


and in mixed fertilizers are required in local areas, they pointed out. The 
also said that production of higher grades of the suggested ratios is enc? 
aged. The following changes in grades and ratios have been suggested f 
future consideration: 1-8-6 (3-9-18) to 1-2-4 (5-10-20) ; 1-3-9 (8-9-27) to 1-? 
(4-8-32); 0-1-8 (0-10-30) to 0-1-4 (0-10-40), and 1-2-3 (5-10-15) to 1? 


(5-10-20), 
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Industry, Experiment Station Groups 
Join TVA for Fertilizer Conferences 


WILSON DAM, ALA.—A joint con- 
ference of TVA-state experiment sta- 
tion cooperators and the Fertilizer 
Work Group of the Southern Re- 
gional Soil Research Committee was 
held at the TVA Fertilizer-Munitions 
Research Center at Wilson Dam, 
Ala. recently. 

Dr. L. E. Ensminger, Auburn, Ala., 
. and Dr. George Stanford, TVA, Wil- 
son Dam, acted as co-chairman of the 
conference. Although similar groups 
have met separately in previous years, 
this year is the first in which the 
two groups have met jointly to dis- 
cuss fertilizer evaluation problems. 

The conference was attended by 65 
agronomists and chemists of 12 states 
of the Southern Region, the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and TVA. State 
cooperators in TVA fertilizer evalua- 
tion work also attended from Colo- 
rado, Iowa, New York and Washing 


ton. > 


W. L. Hill, USDA, Beltsville, Mary- 
land, in discussing problems encount- 
ered in fertilizer evaluation, empha- 
sized that a nutrient mixture, such 
as an UPK fertilizer, should be char- 


acterized as to (1) chemical and phy- | 


sical nature of the components, (2) 
associated salts, (3) intimacy of con- 
tact of carrier salts and (4) fineness 
or granularity. These specifications 
must be defined for successful evalua- 
tion under different soil conditions. 
Uses of radioisotopes in soil fer- 
tility research were reviewed by Dr. 
L. E. Ensminger and Dr. R. W. Pear- 
son of the Alabama Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. They called atten- 
tion to certain limitations in their use 
which have emerged as a result of 
accumulated experiences. T. P. Hig- 
nett and A. W. Slack, TVA, Wilson 
Dam, reviewed current development 
and possibilities in fertilizer tech- 
nology. He said that much of the 
granulated fertilizers produced in the 


AT TVA FERTILIZER CONFERENCE—Top photo: T. P. Hign 

TVA’s development branch of the division of 
the program at the recent joint conference of TVA, state experiment station 
cooperators and the fertilizer work group of the Southern Regional Soil Re- 
search Committee, at Wilson Dam, Ala. In the middle photo, left to right, are 
W. B. Andrews, Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station, State College; 
Dr. Martin E. Weeks, assistant director of the Division of Agricultural Rela- 


tions, TVA, and Howard V. 


Jordan, Agricultural Research Service, USDA, 


State College, Miss. In the lower photo are Dr. D. J. Lathwell, New York Ag- 


gricultural. Experiment Station, Ithaca; Dr. A. G. 
estern Washington riment Station, Puyallup, Wash., and Dr. 
eller, Florida Agricultural Experiment Station, 


Caldwell, Texas Agricul- 
Dr. Walter P. Mortensen, 


U.S. are made under what has come 
to be known as the “TVA process” 
for granulation. 

Formulation of high analysis mix- 
tures, properties of slowly soluble 
fused potassium-calcium phosphates, 
liquid fertilizers, and other topics 
were discussed by these two men. 
Other important topics relating to 
fertilizer evaluation, including phos- 
phorus fixation in soils, were dis- 
cussed. 

Chief topics for discussion by the 
Fertilizer Evaluation Work Group 
were reports of research in connec- 
tion with regional projects on the 
need for sulfur in southern soils and 
evaluation of rock phosphate for field 
crops in the South. 


State experiment station-TVA 
cooperators. reported on research 
with TVA fertilizers, including con- 
centrated superphosphate, diammo- 
nium phosphate, calcium metaphos- 
phate, high-alumina nitric phos- 
phates from Florida leached zone 
phosphate ores, and other nitric 
phosphates. These fertilizers are all 
produced at Wilson Dam, and some 
are yet in experimental stages. 


The two fertilizer evaluation groups 
are to meet again jointly at Wilson 
Dam in 1957. 

Industry distributors of TVA fer- 
tilizers and Division of Agricultural 
Relations personnel at TVA also met 
recently to discuss their joint educa- 
tional fertilizer program. William 
Nichols, Sylacauga (Ala.) Fertilizer 
Co., was chairman of the meeting. 
Ray Sorenson of Cornland Plant 
Foods, Grinnell, Iowa, was elected 
chairman for the next meeting, ten- 
tatively set for January 1957. 

Ed Newman, one of TVA’s chemi- 
cal engineers, said that two main ob- 
jectives were to find out how to make 
better and cheaper fertilizers and to 
maintain the national defense estab- 
lishment. 

Mr. Newman said that TVA pat- 
ents for fertilizer processing are li- 
censed to about 80 different small to 
medium-sized plants with each plant 
using four or five different processes. 
The processes are licensed at no cost. 


Some of the projects under way 
at Wilson Dam include ammonia- 
tion and granulation studies of fer- 
tilizers; production of ammonium. 
phosphate-nitrate — 25-25-0, 17-17- 
17; ammonium metaphosphate—17- 
78-0; and studies on liquid fertilizer. 
Mr. Newman believes that the 17- 
73-0 product looks promising for 
use in liquid fertilizers. However, 
there yet remain problems of pro- 
duction to be ironed out in the 
manufacture of the extremely high 
anaes fertilizer, such as salting 
ou 


Attending distributors that handle 
the TVA products represented the 
following companies: Capital Ferti- 
lizer Co., Cornland Plant Foods, Dar- 
ling and Co., Epting Distributing Co., 
International Minerals and Chemical 
Corp., Mutual Fertilizer Co., Olin- 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., Stevens 
Industries, Inc., Summers Fertilizer 
Co. and Sylacauga Fertilizer Co. 


Arkansas County to 
Stress Soil Testing 


HARRISBURG, ARK. — Soil test- 
ing for better production of crops will 
be a major goal on Poinsett County, 
Ark. farms in 1956. John Shults, 
Poinsett County agent, said a goal 
has been set for testing 50,000 acres 
during the year. : 

The Poinsett County Soil and 
Water Management Committee 
pointed out that in 1954 only about 
15,000 acres were soil tested. In 
1955 the acreage jumped to 30,000 
and during the first month of 1956, 
about 13,000 acres were tested. 

_ The Poinsett County Soil and 
Water Committee is composed of 
Billy Bradford, George Carpenter, Jr., 
Jack Herndon and Eddie Davis, all 
of Lepanto; Albert Fair of Marked 
Tree, and Mr, Shults of Harrisburg. 


| new races of the disease that are now 


| harvest.of spring wheat and fall sow- 


Wheat Growers 
Hear of Progress 
In Pest Control 


GYPS' 


(Continue¢ 


PORTLAND, ORE—The us. pM” went 
partment of Agriculture’s Agric, imately 99°” 
tural Research Service has made gog exceeding 


progress in controling insect pests , 
wheat, both through use of new i 
secticides and by development of rd 
sistant varieties, K. S. Quisenber 
crops research director for the age 
cy, said during the recent 6th annug 
National Association of Wheat Gro 
ers convention here. 


“Only a few years ago, the contra 
of such wheat pests as mites, gree 


bugs and other aphids by chemical The center of 
was considered impractical, but thé@™mmtion of the SYE 
development of potent organic phos sing, Mich., disc 
phates, which kill 95 to 100% of theséiilil cleaned up in 
pests with as little as one-quartej spray treatment 
pound of toxicant an acre, has madam surveys and 
chemical control a common practical area infestation 
Mr. Quisenberry declared. aimed at early 
Treatments with insecticides fog in that Sté 
control of false wireworms are alsdamm In the spring 
common practice in areas where thesammm were applied b 


blowers to conti 
than a million 
east. Most of th 
ed by state age! 
from USDA. 

In contrast | 
ward and sol 
numbers in cen’ 


insects are destructive, the researc 
chief explained. Improved applicatio 
equipment has been an important 
contribution to the more efficient and 
practical use of insecticides, he said. 

“We're quite encouraged with ou 
work on chemical control of wheat 
smut,” Mr. Quisenberry told some 


600 wheat growers and their wivesmm England, where 
from 11 producing states. “Tests ati Dest ave at 
the Washington station followed bygmm YS: Expand 
nursery-gcale trials in five northwest-jqm and the 


disease—a Vil 


ern states, and : i 
by large-scale com that often kills 


mercial tests, show that treating seed 


with hexachloro-benzene does an SyPsy-moth 
fective smut control job.” credited with c 
Female gyps 


He told the wheat growers that un- 
fortunately, chemical seed treatments 
haven’t worked on dwarf smut. This 
is probably because at least a part of 


but the tiny <¢ 
silken threads 
selves from th 


the life cycle of dwarf smut is some- wilt orice 
what different from the two thousand 
of common smut, he said. 1955 hurricane 

“We are working on the dwarf causing part 
smut problem and hope, through phy-# 


siological studies of the disease and 
the plant, to come up with a chemical 
treatment that will control it,” Mr. 
Quisenberry said. “In the meantime 
resistant varieties are our means of 
combatting dwarf smut, and we have 
our fingers crossed as to whether our 
existing varieties will hold up under 


For 


showing up.” 

The wheat men also heard the re- 
search worker explain that the re- 
search door to streak mosaic was 
opened recently by Dr. Slykhuis of 
Canada when he found that the virus 
is carried from field to field and from 
plant to plant by microscopic mite. 
The mite apparently feeds on virus- 
infected grasses and volunteer wheat 
and is then carried by wind or larger 
insects to uninfected fields. 


Since the streak mosaic carrying 
mite can live only about a week with- 
out feeding, a large measure of con- 
trol can be obtained by breaking the 
cycle through clean tillage between 


ing of winter wheat, Mr. Quisenberry 
said. 


“Biological control of insects 1s 
another research field we might well 
explore more fully,” the USDA crops 
research head said. “We have found 
that biological control of insects 1s 
showing promise in other areas of 
agriculture. Examples are the Euro- 
pean corn borer parasites and insects 
that destroy Klamath weed.” 

Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of 
agriculture, said the proposed soil 
bank program will help the farmer by 
cutting surpluses, by strengthening 
commodity prices and by providing 
payments for seeding unused land 
with pasture grasses and trees. 

Closing session of the three-day 
meeting saw the National Assn. of 
Wheat Growers pass a resolution call- 
ing for immediate congressional 
adoption of the two price wheat plan. 
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, G Allotm 
ent for 1956 
+ (Continued from page 2 (See story on page 1) | 
1956 
moths on New England allotment Virginie ond : 
st trees £0T the 1933-52 period cae ery Valencia Final 
about $64, million, Or @PPTOX- | Alabama .. 217,965 

exceeding these losses, prob- 54,777 28 
ud 0 Far intangible and aesthetic | Georgia :°: 524/611 722 525,333 

Sq ably, are ed sites, future tim- Louisiana .. 1,963 0 963 
new j in damag 7,557 0 7,557 
t of relies. production, 308 

xic 
nber and related forest and recre- | 22,948 191°788 
values. About 100 million | Oklahoma 137/323 0 137,323 
of oak and other woodlands 108 
Growl’ and west of the infested region | Texas ....:: 355063 355°043 
od highly susceptible to-| Virginia 105,542 15,103 120,645 
oth become 1,601,950 
Ste 9 center of an isolated infesta- 1,610,000 40,342 1,650,342 
goof the gypsy moth near, Lan- AMMO-PHOS’ 

ut tha tion 0 A 
Mich, discovered in was 


f thes ceaned up in 1955 by insecticidal Production of 
atments. Intensive trapping 

treatment of fringe: Inorganics Shows 

‘acti infestations will continued, 

_ ed at early eradication of the Gain in December 

pest in that State. WASHINGTON — Production of 

© alsdim In the spring of 1955, DDT sprays | synthetic anhydrous ammonia during 

 thesdmm were applied by aircraft a mist | December totaled 272,748 short tons, 

search blowers to control the moth on more | compared with 253,687 short tons in 


cati a million acres in the North- . 
ser = Most of this acreage was treat- | December, 1954, according to the 


ortant Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
cies, with assistance + 

: ™ In contrast to the moth’s west- Output of fertilizer grade ammon- 

| CUNGEE ward and southward spread, its | ium nitrate was 167,675 short tons, 
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es for 


wheat numbers in central and eastern New | a gain from 163,213 short tons in : 
neal England, where it has long been a | December, 1954. Production of syn- A ine ey ¥ is RO ap & 
indie pest, are at the lowest level in many | thetic ammonium sulfate, excluding 


years. Expanded local spray pro- | coke oven output, totaled 104,457 


oo. grams and the prevalence of wilt | short tons, compared with 94,620 A RA oy oO nm « A 
phan, disease—a virus-caused condition | short tons in December, 1954. 


that often kills large concentrations Phosphoric acid production also 

of gypsy-moth caterpillers — are | showed a gain, from 264,317 short 

credited with causing this decline. tons in December, 1954 to 304,081 

— Female gypsy moths cannot fly, | short tons last December. 

iaisiia but the tiny caterpillars spin long 

“Thi silken threads and suspend them- 
"SMM selves from the trees they attack. MISSOURI SHORT COURSE 
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American capital amounting 
Brazilian firm to construct’a new 


GEORGE E. SWARBRECK 


Croplife Canadian and Overseas Editor 


to about $411,000 is needed by a 
factory and to purchase machinery 


and equipment for the manufacture of insecticides, disinfectants 2°.d 


related products in Sao Paulo. 


The firm of Produtos Beko, Ltda., has been in the business for 
some years, reports the U.S. Department of Commerce, but a new 
company, Industrias Quimicas Reunidas Bek, S.A., has been formed 
to take over its activities. While American investors are not offered 
a-share in the management at present, this aspect may be subject to 
negotiation. The firm is covering a wide field and proposes to produce 


greases, lubricants, pitch, black paint, 
water-proofing, products for agricul- 
ture, and cleaning fluid in addition to 
insecticides. 

Interested firms may address cor- 
respondence to Professional Services 
Corp. de Brasil, S.A., Caixa Postal 
8316, Sao Paulo. 


Turkish Plant 


Good progress is being made in the 
construction of the new plant at 
Kutahya, Turkey, for the production 
of ammonia from gypsum. Nitrogen 
Industries, Ltd., the Turkish firm 
concerned, will use 100,000 tons of 
gypsum and 2,500 tons of sulfuric 
acid to produce 60,000 tons of am- 
monium sulfate a year. 

The sulfuric acid will come from 
the by-products acid plant at the 
Murgal copper smelter in eastern 
“urkey. 


Seed Treatment 


“Despite the steady progress in the 
development of chemicals for the 
treatment of seed, there appears to 
be much more of a lag in farm usage 
in this particular field than in others.” 


This pertinent observation has been 
made by Wilfred G. Malaher, director 
of the Searle Grain Co.’s research de- 
partment at Winnipeg. His remark, 
however, is applicable té¢many other 
countries besides Canada. 

Farmers are quick to adopt new 
varieties of grain and other crops as 
they become available. They appear 
to be well informed, too, about the 
various herbicides and fertilizers and 
to be making increasingly greater use 
of these aids to better farming and 
greater production. 


But when it comes to the prep- 
aration of seed for planting—and 
that takes in both the cleaning 
operation proper and the treatment 
of the seed—the record is, for some 
reason, not as favorable, Mr. Mala- 
her says. 


The trade, as in other fields, has 
been doing some valuable educational 
work. The treatment of smut and 
other seed borne diseases, Mr. Mala- 
her points out, has come a long way 
since the days when the use of for- 
maldehyde was standard practice, 


Solve liquid fertilizer storage problems quickly, economically and 
efficiently. A&C rubber-lined tanks are ready for prompt delivery. 
They assure complete corrosion protection from both phosphoric . 
acid and nitrogen solutions . . . cost far less than any other type 
of dual-purpose tank. Send coupon for complete information 


today! 


Abrasion and Corrosion Engineering 
P. ©. Box 3568, Amarillo, Texas 


Gentlemen: 
A&C rubber-lined tanks. 


Name. 


Without obligation, please send me complete information on low-cost 


ABRASION & CORROSION 
ENGINEERING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 3568 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 
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and there are now available a num- 
ber of reliable organic mercury 
chemicals for the treatment of seed 
which can give satisfactory protec- 
tion at a relatively small cost. In ad- 
dition, there is now protection in the 
form of dual purpose treatments 
against seedling blight, root rot and 
even wireworm damage. 


At many points dealers have pro- 


‘| vided facilities for the work, and the 


farmer is assured of a 100% effective 
job. This alone should be an incen- 
tive. The practice of treating seed 
will become more general only when 
the benefits resulting from it are fully 
realized and appreciated. 


Uruguayan Production 


Uruguay produces 60,000 tons of 
calcium superphosphate a year. Addi- 
tionally, the plants make about 30,000 
tons of organic fertilizer, including 
guano, fertilizing compounds,. meat 
and bone meal, dried blood, fish meal 
and packing house residues. 

Currently, exports of fertilizers are 
prohibited, but the authorities say 
that whenever they reach a condition 
of surplus they propose to go out 
into the world market. However, the 
impact on the export trade is not 
likely to be large, observers say. 


Aerial Spraying 


The Canadians have been experi- 
menting with aerial spraying. Pre- 
emergent weed sprays were applied 
from the air during January to about 
100 acres of bulbs, chiefly daffodils 
and tulips, on Vancouver Island. It 
was necessary to do this because wet 
weather last fall prevented spraying 


| by ordinary means. 


The cost per acre for applying 
2.4 Ib. of CMU and 2 Ib. of CIPC 


’ was $17 for materials and about $6 


for the actual spraying operation. 


The spray used was based on ex- 
perimental work done at the Saanich- 
ton experimental farm of the Cana- 
dian government’s Department of Ag- 
riculture. 


Puerto Rican Plans 


A plant is being built in Puerto 
Rico for the production of 100,000 
tons of sulfuric acid, 42,000 tons of 
ammonia plus aqua ammonia and sul- 
fate of ammonia. It is part of a gen- 
eral development scheme to bring in- 
creased employment to the territory. 

Puerto Rico has eight fertilizer 
mixing plants, one of them a com- 
plete fertilizer plant. The ammonia 
production from the new factory will 
be absorbed by these eight plants in 
their fertilizer business. 


FORUM DELAYED 


FRESNO, CAL.—The meeting of 
the Central California Agricultural 
Forum, usually held early in March, 
is being delayed because of the 
Western Cotton Production Confer- 
ence to be held in Fresno March 6-7. 


American Potash 
To Set Up Portland, 


San Francisco Offices 


LOS ANGELES—American Pots 
& Chemical Corp. has announe 
plans to set up district sales , 
fices in March at San Francisco aj 
Portland, Ore. 


The company’s San Francisco sqj 
office, which will be located in 4 
Russ Bldg., will handle sales in nort 
ern and central California, as wa 
as Nevada, Utah and Colorado. 
Portland sales office will cover 0 
gon, Washington, Idaho, Monta 
Wyoming and British Columbia. 

Announcement of the plans wz 
made by William M. Clines, weste 
sales manager, who said that ope 
ing of regional offices was a part ¢ 
the company’s current developme 
and expansion program. 

Rod Taft, previously supervisor 
potash sales, will be transferred fro 
Los Angeles to San Francisco as dig 
trict sales manager, while Paul B 
Staub has joined American Potas 
& Chemical Corp. as Pacific Nort 
west district sales manager, operat 
ing from Portland. Mr. Staub pre 
viously was district manager in Port 
land for L. H. Butcher Co. for 1 
years and, prior to that, was wit} 
General Chemical Division of Allie4 
~Chemical & Dye Corp. for 11 years a 
salesman and assistant sales man 
ager of the General Chemical office 
at San Francisco. 


Incorrect Headline 
Appears on Announcement 
Of New Chipman Plant 


An incorrect headline was used o 
page 1 of the Feb. 13 issue of Crop 
life over a story of the announcement 
by Chipman Chemical Co., Boun 
Brook, N.J., of plans to erect a 2,4-D 
plant at Portland, Ore. The headline 
stated, “Chipman Chemical to Con 
struct DDT Plant in Portland.” 

While the story was correct i 
stating that the firm would construct 
a 2,4-D plant, Croplife regrets the 
typographical error in the headline. 

Subsequently, Chipman Chemical 
has announced that this will be a 
million dollar plant, and that pro 
duction is slated for mid-May of this 
year. 


California Pesticide 
Registration Shows Gain 


SAN FRANCISCO—A total of 
972 firms was registered for pesti- 
cide sales in California in 1954-55, 
compared with 947 firms a year ear- 
lier, according to the California State 
Department of Agriculture. 

The number of firms and the 11,587, 
products registered in 1954-55 repre- 
sented an all-time high. 


©. M. Campbell 


company’s Baltimore office. 


M. Whittaker 


SALESMEN TRANSFERRED—Union & Paper Corp. has announced the 
following territorial changes in its organization. C. M. 
Campbell, former southeastern sales representative, will handle multiwall bag 
sales in Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota. He will headquarter in 
the company’s Minneapolis office. F. M. Whittaker transfers his headquarters 
from Minneapolis to the company’s Chicago office. His new sales territory 
includes Iowa, western Illinois and part of Chicago. A. J. Sohmer, former 
midwestern sales representative, will handle multiwall bag sales in Delaware] 
Maryland, Virginia and part of West Virginia. He will headquarter in the 


A. J. Sohmer 
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lons Many leading farmers have more than doubled their corn 

. yields by greatly increasing their per-acre application of V-C 

Fertilizer. It’s like growing two crops of corn on the same land 

the same season. Yet they plow, plant and cultivate only one. 

The extra bushels added to your yield by V-C Fertilizer are 

the most economical and most profitable bushels you produce. 

When you double your acre yield with V-C Fertilizer, you 

greatly reduce your cost per bushel and increase your net 

return. Start now to make your corn pay you more. Produce 

big yields of high-quality, high-feed-value corn per acre at low 

cost per bushel. Use good seed, close spacing, approved cultural 

practices and a heavy application of V-C Fertilizer. 


See Your V-C Dealer 


Get the facts on the complete line of V-C Fertilizers, produced in a 
V-C factory located near you, for crops and soils in your vicinity. Ask 
about top-quality V-C PROLIFIC, the superior blend of better plant 
foods fortified with important minor elements lacking in many soils. 
V-C Fertilizers and V-C Superphosphates are backed by more than 
60 years of experience in serving millions of farms in many states. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| “VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION RICHMOND 8, VIRGINIA 

IT PAYS TO BE Albany, Ga. +» Atlanta, Ga. +» Baltimore, Md, + Birmingham, Ala. + Carteret, NJ. + Cincinnati, Ohio + Columbia, S.C. 
lowa + East St. Louis, Ill. Fort Wayne, Ind. Greensboro, N.C. Hopkinsville, Ky. Jackson, Miss. Memphis, T 
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Escambia Bay Chemical Corp. 
Dedicates New Nitrogen Plant 


PENSACOLA, FLA.—Escambia Bay Chemical Corp.’s new $25 million 
nitrogen plant at Pensacola, Fla., was dedicated Feb. 17 with appropriate 
ceremonies. (Croplife, February 27, page 1.) Here are views of the plant: 

Across top of page, left: compressors which take purified hydrogen and 
nitrogen gases and compress them in four steps to a final pressure of 5,200 
psi. Photo at right shows water absorption tower which produces 56% nitric 
acid. Liquid ammonia from storage is vaporized, mixed with air, and passed 
over a platinum catalyst where the ammonia is converted to water vapor 
and oxides of nitrogen. The latter are absorbed from these gases as they pass 
upward through the tower. 2 

At the right is the neutralizer in which anhydrous ammonia and nitric 
acid are mixed to produce ammonium nitrate solution of about 83% con- 
centration. 


At the left, below, are the gas reformers which operate at temperatures 
of 1,200° to 1,600° F. The resulting gases are a mixture of pure hydrogen, 
pure nitrogen, carbon dioxide and carbon monoxide. Part of the heat added 
to these gases in the reforming processes is recovered through a system of 
heat exchangers and is thereby used in other parts of the plant. 


At the right, below are scrubbing towers where carbon dioxide and carbon 
monoxide are removed from the gases. This plant is said to be the first in 
the United States to utilize potassium carbonate absorption for removal of 
carbon dioxide. 
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FARM PROGRAM 


(Continued from page 1) 


-, makes him top man 
ion thin the party and puts 
A yblican candidates for office 
det Mpligation to follow his party 
Pe same time that he said he 
be available as the party. 
te, Mr. Eisenhower reaffirmed s 
vat distaste for rigid high farm 
+e supports. He failed, however, 
4 that he would veto such a bill 
presented to him. - 

That item was & matter of con- 
ture here but such speculation is 
ion as capricious, since the chief ex- 
tive has been So emphatically and 
bnsistently on public record as 
mainst rigid high price supports that 
Fsinconceivable that he would back 
ack under any pretense at this late 


pur. 
day goes by without a new 

the soil bank for 
neat becomes a declining prospect. 
fe government goal was a reduction 
all wheat acreage by between 12-15 
sition acres for the 1956 crop which 
ould mean a green-manure treat- 
ent for some winter wheat. 

ith congressional action now seen 
at one earlier than April 1, 
is forecast at the U.S. Department 
Agriculture that possibly not more 
ban five million acres can enter the 
bi] bank provisions for all wheat this 
par — substantially below the ad- 
jinistration hopes. 


The problem of corn is up in the 

. As the original Senate bill 
eads, corn would be eligible for 
il bank payments if the corn 
armers reduced their allotted acre- 
we below the 48 million odd acres 
puthorized for the commercial corn 
pelt. Few persons believe that even 
he most generous soil bank pay- 
ment could persuade the corn farm- 
rs in the commercial area to cut 
back below that allotment level. 
Therefore, the corn participation. in 
he soil bank was viewed as mean- 


To offset that condition Sen. Hick- 
ooper (R., Iowa), offered a com- 
cated amendment — probably sub- 
et to revision before Senate debate 
n it—wherein he is said to have in- 
pnded that corn for the purposes of 
he soil bank would be granted a 
asic acreage allotment of 56 million 
es for 1956. 
This allotment is a base or bench 
hark figure from which farmers could 
bluce acreage for their farms. To 
€ extent that they reduce below the 
ench_ mark they would be eligible 
soil bank payments. The Hicken-~- 
oper amendment may produce as 
ich as 8 million acres as a corn 
lt contribution to the soil bank 
freage reserve program, 
| What is yet unclear about the 
paealooper amendment is the level 
support available to the cooperat- 
farmers as their certificate values 
4 soil bank participant is deter- 
ined. USDA has already fixed the 
nce support level for the 1956 corn 
Op at approximately $1.40 bu. as a 
. under the provisions of the 
’ oh ng law. The Hickenlooper 
= ent would in effect put corn 
4 next few crop years under the 
of non-basic commodities 
| ay be supported at any level 
Me of es between zero and 
pite these defects the Hicken- 
49 amendment carries a lot of 


= Hi Stands any level or price 
ot or corn has been ineffective, 
y 4 small percentage of corn 
Rite complied. Corn prices have 
ranged below the sup- 
®' during this past crop year 
oan rate and not all eligi 
ll eligible 
ee put their crop into Joan. 
amendment is a 
ag © many rigid high price 

vocates such as Sen. Hu- 


appeal to Congress. As the | 


30-40¢ bu. under the avail- 


bert Humphrey (D., Minn.), whose 
interest in corn is greater than any 
support level for wheat. The same 
situation exists in the states of In- 
diana and Illinois where corn, soy- 
beans and hogs are major farm in- 
come items, whereas wheat is secon- 
dary at best. 

Leaders here feel that the Hicken- 
looper amendment when revised and 
refined will be adopted by the Senate 
and will assure a balance of Senate 
votes in favor of the retention of 
flexible price supports for the basic 
commodities. Furthermore, it means 


election time. 


For the fertilizer industry the or- 
iginal Hickenlooper amendment pro- 
vides that certificates available to a 
farmer participating in the acreage 
reserve provision of the soil bank 
may be redeemed in kind only to 
the extent that he will feed the 
redemption in kind to animals on his 
farm. That is interpreted to mean 
that of the value of his certificates he 
would obtain only two thirds of his 
“in-kind” redemption in grain. The 
balance would be available to him in 
cash. The redemption in kind would 
not be available for market sale or 
distribution. 


That condition points up a possi- 


bility noted last week by Croplife | 
that if the legislation passes in time Available with all types 


All styles of steel pails 
and drums —Sizes 
ment soll bank checks this year avon | 2/2 gallons 


Vulcan makes the finest open head steel 
pails and closed head drums in the above 
sizes... Every pail thoroughly tested... 
All meet rigid 1.C.C. specifications. 


Hi-Bake Linings Assure Protection 
Vulcan chemists will work with you to 
develop a Hi-Bake protective interior lining 
to meet your specifications and packaging 
problems... Your assurance of “positive 
product protection.” Complete facilities 
available to design and lithograph your 
Brand Name on any size or style container. 


If we don't have what you want—we'll 
design it! 


Call or write today for samples and 


the fertilizer industry may be able Nozzles and Pouring Spouts more information. 


to persuade the farmer to buy his 
plant nutrients in exchange for his 
cash availability from his soil bank 


OVER 40 YEARS CONTAINER EXPERIENCE 


VULCAN CONTAINERS Inc. 


The legislative schedule of the Sen- 
ate now calls for the start of the final 
vote on March 8. This of course is 
subject to the rambling procedure of 
the Senate chamber which may be 


Bellwood, Illinois (Chicago Suburb) Phone: Linden 4-5000 
in Toronto, Canada—Vulcan Containers Limited. 
Representatives in all Principal Cities 


upset if some senator takes off on 


some bypath. By common consent 


bill. 


th will be a limitati deb. 
BUY and SELL through WANT ADS 


Dealers throughout America have 
discovered that stocking Armour’s 
fertilizers means extra sales .. . 
and extra profits! Armour’s stands 
for quality plant food—a product 
your customers can depend on for 
the best possible results! A hard- 
hitting advertising program in 
national magazines, farm publica- 
tions and daily newspapers keeps 
Armour’s fertilizers before the 
public . . . and pre-sells the out- 


here's a line-up of 


SURE PROFIT-MAKERS for you 


& 
ARMOUR 


‘BIG CROP 
| FERTILIZERS 
Make 
Every Acre 
Do Its 


For Commercial Crops 


standing job these top-quality 
fertilizers can do for the grower. 
A variety of point-of-sale material 
helps at the retail level, too! 

Armour’s customers—farmers, 
gardeners, lawn enthusiasts—are 
also “natural”? btiyers of seeds, 
farm implements, garden tools 
and other related items. Take 
advantage of this opportunity for 
increasing business! Put Armour’s 
to work for you today! 


Forfurtherinformation, 
contact Armour Fertili- 
zer Works, Box 
1685, Atlanta, Ga. or 
your nearest Armour 
Fertilizer Works office. — 
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Croplife 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER FOR THE FARM CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


The regional circulation of this issue is concentrated in the Midwestern states. 


High Priced Farm Land 
Demands More Efficiency 


This question frequently arises in various groups 
interested in the welfare of agriculture: “Why 
do farm lands remain so high in cost in the face 
of an apparently declining agricultural economy?” 
Does it not mean that despite all the turmoil over 
farm prices, there still remains a great deal of 
confidence in farming as a profit-making business ? 

In a study of this phase of agricultural eco- 
nomics, the U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
just presented some interesting facts and figures 
on the subject. It points out that if agriculture is 
viewed as one large industry, its land, buildings, 
livestock, machinery and equipment, plus liquid 
reserves, come to a market value of $163 billion. 


The largest single item is that of farm- 
land and buildings, which total $91 billion, or 
57% of all our farm assets. Thus, it is easy 
to see why many people view the price of 
farmland as a barometer of the general 
economic position of agriculture because 
this figure tends to refiect the degree of 
confidence that people have in the future of 
farming. 


Most farm products flow into central markets 
where hourly, daily, and monthly prices are set. 
But farm real estate is a unique commodity. Its 
price is set by thousands of individuals who buy 
and sell farmland in thousands of communities 
each year. 

To get accurate, timely reports on what’s hap- 
pening in the farm real estate market, USDA 
maintains an extensive network of local. observa- 
tion posts throughout the country. This network 
was started in 1912 with a voluntary crop-reporter 
group. In 1926, a special group of farm-real estate 
dealers and other informed people were added. 
From reports of both groups, reliable statistics 
have been gathered to show the trend in farmlan 
values for each state. : 


Currently, this team of nonpaid local observers 
totals about 16,000 farmers, who report three 
times a year, and about 10,000 special real estate 
reporters, contacted by mail surveys twice a year. 
Agricultural Research Service production-eco- 
nomics research economists summarize, analyze, 
and evaluate the results and publish reports three 
times a year for general distribution. 


What does this research show? It gives 
proof that land values tend to rise and fall 
with farm income and other indicators of 
business conditions. But the relationship is 
not perfect. Land values never rise as high 
or drop as low as earnings for a year or two 
seem to justify. 


The outbreak of World War II sparked the 
longest steady rise in land values since records 
were started in 1912. Values had nearly doubled 
by late 1948, then dipped slightly from the mild 
post-war recession. 

Then Korea came along and boosted values 
another 20% within 16 months. This put values at 
a new all-time peak 23% above the previous peak 
in 1920. As farm income started to decline in late 
1952, land values also slipped—but not nearly as 
much as farm income. 


Then a unique situation developed. Land 
values firmed and a rise began. It continued 
through 1955 — setting a new peak — even 
though farm income was declining. Values 
had risen 8% since the 1952 low! 


What happened to upset the hand-in-hand rela- 
tionship observed over 43 years? From local ob- 
servers’ reports and other material, the economists 
conclude that several new factors are operating 
to offset the expected effects of lower income: 

1, Farmers have continued to bid strongly for 


See land to enlarge their farms. Caught in a squeeze 


§ 


between lower prices and rising costs, farmers 
find mechanization is one means of reducing pro- 
duction costs per unit. Often, more land is needed 
to make more efficient use of maehinery farmers 
have or want to buy. 

2. Credit to finance farm purchases has be- 
come more readily available. Several major lenders 
reduced ‘interest rates and raised appraised values 
for loan purposes in 1954. 


8. The booming nonfarm economy, and 
prospects for continued population growth, 
has indirectly helped to hold land prices 
up. This leads many people to believe that © 
a farm is still a sound long-term investment. 
It is tangible and, they believe, more likely 
to maintain its value if inflation occurs. 


Noting the rapid increase in population and 
the fixed supply of land, many people are inclined 
to minimize the current less-favorable relationship 
between income and land price when they bid 
for land. 

But too much reliance should not be placed on 
an increasing population to bring about a “scarcity 
value” of land. The potential capacity of our farm 
plant, along with technical advances in prospect 
over the next 20 years, seems capable of meeting 
increased food and fiber needs. 


More efficient production of farm prod- 
ucts, and returns to agriculture comparable 
with other sectors of the economy, may be 
more important problems in the years ahead 
than “food enough.” The real basis for land 
values in the future, as in the past, must be 
their long-term potentiality for farm earn- 
ings. 


These prospects all appear favorable for the 
long-pull future of the various industries that 
make and distribute chemicals for agricultural use. 
As lands increase in value, it will make efficiency 
more and more an absolute necessity. What the 
trade will have to keep in mind is that a continual 
selling effort must be made. — 

The use of fertilizer obviously fits into this 
picture. But so do the other chemical products: 
weed killers, fungicides, insecticides, defoliants— 
all of which reduce labor costs and help the grower 
to make a better profit on high-priced land. 


Prescription Herbicides 
Ahead? 


“We have only begun to utilize the versatility 
of some families of herbicidal compounds. Within 
one general molecular configuration there are 
compounds that vary in water solubility from al- 
most complete solubility to those which are soluble 
only at the exceedingly low rate of one part per 
million. Compounds in one family may vary widely 
in their rate of disappearance from the soil. This 
disappearance rate is likely to be affected by the 
micro-organisms which inhabit the soil. It may 
sometime become possible to analyze the weed 
situation just as we make soil tests, and prescribe 
the herbicide formula that is needed to do the job.” 
—bDr. M. T. Goebel, E..I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. 
Quote 


“... The young science of weed control has 
a future that is as bright as we wish to make it. 
The potentials are enormous. The changing pat- 
terns in farming —and the increasing sizes of 
farms—provide an advantage and a challenge to 


weed researchers. As demands for food increase, 


we may find that weed control methods considered 
too expensive or impractical today may be highly 
efficient under different economic circumstances. 
We need a reservoir of information that will be 
available when it is needed.”—Dr. Byron T. Shaw, 
administrator, Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture, before Weed Society 
of America, New York City, Jan. 4, 1956. 
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ca, Purdue University Me- 
Union, Lafayette, Ind. 

10-12—Council for Agricultural 

5 sod Chemurgic Research, 21st An- 
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Formulators Assn., Inc. Spring 
Meeting, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; W. R. Peele, 
516 8. Salisbury St., Raleigh, N.C., 
secretary-treasurer. 
March 22-23—Michigan Pest Control 
Operators Assn., Michigan State 
3 University, East Lansing, Mich. 
. May 15 — Western Agricultural 
Chemicals Assn., Spring Meeting, 
Hotel Clark, Los Angeles, O. O. 


Classified Ads 


Classified advertisements accepted until 

Tuesday each week for the issue of the 

following Monday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 

$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; 
: $1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 

nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
J. care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
y care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 


ditional charged for forwarding replies. 


1, Classified advertising rate not available 
for commercial advertising. Advertise- 
. ments of new machinery, products and 
Me services accepted for insertion at mini- 


he mum rate of $9 per column inch. 
. All Want Ads cash with order. 


5 HELP WANTED 
n Vv 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL 
e, SALESMAN WANTED 


a We are expanding our Agricultural 

Chemical Division and are looking for 
| "good agricultural chemical salesman 
cover the southern Illinois-western 
area. If interested reply giv- 


ing full resume of yo-.rself including 

tducation, experience, age, photo and 
telary expected. Address Ad No. 1496, 
Xi Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


Barnard, 2466 Kenwood Ave., San 

Jose, Cal., Executive Secretary. 

May 16-18—Synthetic Organic Chemi- 
cal Manufacturers Assn., Annual 
Outing, Skytop, Pa. 

May 20-22—42nd Mid-year Meeting, 
Chemical Specialties Manufactur- 
ers Assn., Drake Hotel, Chicago; 
H. W. Hamilton, secretary, 50 E. 
4ist St.. New York 17. 

June 10-18—National Plant Food In- 
stitute, Annual Convention, the 
Greenbrier, White Sulphur Springs, 
W. Va. 

June 28-80—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials, 
14th Annual Convention, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va.; Bruce Pound- 
stone, Kentucky Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

June 28-30-—Seventh Regional Fer- 
tilizer Oonference of the Pacific 
Northwest, Chinook Hotel, Yakima, 
Wash. 

July 12—South Carolina Fertilizer 
Meeting, Tour of Edisto Experi- 
ment Station, Blackville, 8.0. 

July 19-20—Southwestern Fertilizer 
Conference and Grade Hearing, 
Buccaneer Hotel, Galveston, Texas. 

July 25-27—Northwest Association of 

Horticulturists, Entomologists and 

Plant Pathologists Conference, 

Northwest Washington Experiment. 

Station, Mount Vernon, Wash. 


“Aug. 1—Kentucky Fertilizer Confer- 


ence, Guignol Theatre, University 
of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Aug. 22-24—Beltwide Cotton Mecha- 
nization Conference, Atlanta Bilt- 
more, Atlanta, Ga., sponsored by 
National Cotton Council. 


Nov. 19-20— Eastern Branch, Ento- 
mological Society of America, Ho- 
tel Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N.J., 
B. F. Driggers, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N.J., Secretary. 


International Congress 
Of Entomology Set 


MONTREAL — The 10th Interna- 
tional Congress of Entomology is to 
be held in Montreal, Aug. 17-25, with 
an expected attendance of 1,500 ento- 
mologists from 60 countries. Venue 
is McGill University and the Uni- 
versity of Montreal. 


IMC DIVIDEND 


CHICAGO—The board of directors 
of International Minerals & Chemical 
Corp. has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of $1 a share on the 
4% cumulative preferred stock of the 
corporation and a quarterly dividend 
of 40¢ a share on the common stock, 
both dividends payable March 30, 
1956, to stockholders of record March 
16, 1956. 


FERTILIZER MATERIALS SALESMAN 


I Weare seeking a man with experience in the fertilizer 
rf oF agricultural field with proven sales ability in these 
: fields, Experience should be in the Missouri, Iowa, 
h- ’ Minnesota area. . 

This job involves selling of fertilizer raw materials to 
manufacturers. Our company is an established one 
with many years’ experience and nation-wide cover- 


age, 


thirties to early forties. 


we prefer a man of some maturity, age range mid- 


MI inquiries handled Im strict confidence. Send resume ond Indication of 
on to: Ad No. 1457, Croplife, Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. 


Michigan Pest Control 
Operators Plan Meeting 


EAST LANSING, MICH.—Michi- 
gan pest control operators in their 
annual conference March 22-23 at 
Michigan State University will face 
the challenge that “You Have a Role 
in the Welfare of Your Country.” 


Discussing the pest control oper- 
ator’s role in civil defense disaster 
relief will be two speakers, Philip 
Spear, technical advisor, National 
Pest Control Assn., and LaRue Mill- 
er, Lansing, Mich., Michigan Depart- 
ment of Health. 

The annual conference, sponsored 
by the Michigan State University De- 


_partment of Entomology and the pest 


control operators of Michigan, will 
be held again at Kellogg Center on 
the East Lansing campus. 


GOODBYE, MR. ROACH 
AUBURN, ALA. — A state-wide 
campaign against roaches is sched- 
uled in Alabama this year. Heading 
the fight against the pest will be 
Stella Mitchell and W. A. Ruffin, 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute ex- 
tension specialists. The control pro- 
gram, which has been given the 
name “Goodbye, Mr. Roach,” will be 
carried out by home demonstration 
and 4-H Club members, civic organ- 

izations, and other local groups. 


R. M. Hersey 


VICE PRESIDENT—R. M. Hersey 
has been elected a vice president of 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co., it has been an- 
nounced by F. G. Bemis, president. 
Mr. Hersey, who is a director and 
sales director for national accounts, 
has his headquarters in Minneapolis. 
He has been with Bemis since 1914. 
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SELL THE 


FERTILIZERS 


Profitable for you and profitable for your customers, you 
sell high-nitrogen fertilizers for every season and every system 
of application when you handle the famous ARCADIAN line. 


This modern line includes liquid and dry nitrogen in nitrate, 
ammonia and urea forms...quick-acting and long-lasting nitro- 
gen...straight nitrogen and nitrogen balanced with other plant 
foods. 


Every plowed or pastured acre is your market for 
ARCADIAN products. You sell nitrogen for row crops or sod, 
dry land or irrigated land, flat fields or rough hills and range. 
You can supply nitrogen for use in ground spreaders, airplanes, 
sprayers, injectors, or in irrigation water. You can also sell cus- 
tom application. | 


The concentrated, fast-spreading, labor-saving products which 
carry the well-known ARCADIAN trade-mark enable you to 
supply the nitrogen needs of every field on every farm. You 
never turn away a prospect—you make him a satisfied customer! 


POWERFUL ADVERTISING 
FOR PROFITABLE SALES 


“The most powerful advertising campaign in the history of 
fertilizer is helping you to build your sales of ARCADIAN 
high-nitrogen fertilizers. Farm magazines, radio stations and 

_ local newspapers are selling the ARCADIAN line to millions 
of farmers. Write now for full details! 


NITROGEN DIVISION allied chemical & Dye Corporation 
New York 6, N. Y. * Ironton, Ohio * Omaha 7, Neb. * Columbia |, me 
Kalamazoo, Mich * Columbia, Mo. * Atlanta 3, Ga. * Indianapolis 20, | ‘ 

Hopewell, Va. * St. Paul 4, Minn, * San Francisco 4, Cal. * Los Angeles 5, o 
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